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The appearance of 1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverware, as 
shown in the “Tipped Pattern” of seventy years ago, is as 
different from the present-day styles as the military figure of 
the Mexican War soldier is different from the khaki-clad 
fighter of 1917. But the quality of 1847 ROGERS BROS.— 
the silverplate that has proved itself by a seventy year test-—is 
as sturdy as the spirit of Americanism that fires the heart today. 


Teaspoons,$6.00 a dozen. Other pieces in proportion. 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalog “1;99” 
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T was known to the 
government as Lake 
Light No. 26; but 


the folk at Lakota and = P®AWINO 
the sailors and the peo- BY 
ple in the lighthouse THOMAS 
a it the Lion pawsiey 
1g 
The reason was plain. 


It lay on a high hum- Be 
mock of tawny sand, 

which had stretched 

itself out like a sleeping lion, with 
paws outspread and its bowed head 
drowsing on its breast; and the light 
set fairly between its ears. 

The keepers of the light were Mar- 
tha King and Lucie Memory, and 
how they came to be the keepers is a 
simple tale often told at Lakota. 

Time was when these two thought 
little about each other. Their paths 
lay in different directions, and Martha 
King, in her serene way, took it for 
granted that she belonged to the plain 
people; and just as simply Lucie 
Memory counted herself among the 
aristocrats of her town. 

But sorrow is a great leveler, and 
the day that, with hundreds of others, 
these two crowded round the court- 
house in their village to read on the 
bulletin board the list of the dead at 
Shiloh, and saw there the names of 
their lovers,— who had gone away 
lightly enough ten months before, — 
they turned toward each other and 
clasped hands. It was a mere chance 
that they should have been standing 
side by side—or at least so others 
said. They were not so sure that it 
was chance. 

Their fathers were at the front, too, 
and in time Private King’s name was 
numbered among the dead. Then 
Martha went to teaching school, and 
her mother took in sewing, for there 
were the two younger children, Ham- 
lin and Bessie, to care for. In the 
trying years that followed, Lucie 
Memory helped to brighten the little 
house where the Kings lived in their 
orderly poverty. 

At the close of the war Col. Memory 
came home greatly impaired in health. 
His comfortable fortune had gone to 
wreck. His practice as an attorney was 
given over to other men. Friends rallied 
to his support, but a curious malady 
had come upon the sensitive man. He had 
horrible fits of shuddering and fear, when 
the terrors of the war overwhelmed him. 
It was presently impossible for him to 


transact business. And little by little Lucie— | and in it were the kitchen, the 
| eating room, the storeroom and the 


her mother was dead—came to be his protector. 

When he passed away, she was left at the 
age of twenty-four with one near relative, 
and with no training that would enable her 
to care for herself in any way befitting her 
station. Other women might have thought of 
marriage—but there was that list of the dead 
after Shiloh! Some women situated as Lucie 
was might have undertaken some mild, slightly 
remunerative work, and pined away in the old 
house; but that would not have fitted in with 
Lucie’s antecedents. 

Lake Light No. 26 was being erected, for the 
commerce of the Great Lakes was growing each 
year, and the blue waters of Lake Michigan 
had become one of the most-thronged high- 





ways of the world. There was need that the 
sleeping lion, which stretched so far out into | 
the water, should be restrained in his power 
for harm; for he had proved a voracious beast | 
with an appetite for good ships and brave men. | 

Lucie Memory applied to be made keeper of | 
the light. People did not know whether to be | 
amazed or amused. Lucie—so fragile, so deli- 
cately proud, with her soft voice and many | 
tokens of fine ladyship! But, after all, she 
had the blood of the Memorys! And the grand- 
niece of the first governor of the state, the | 

granddaughter of the founder of Lakota and | 
the daughter of a martyr of the Civil War had | 
not much difficulty in getting the thing that 
she wished. 

Lucie sold the old place, paid her father’s | 
debts, and moved such furniture as she needed 
down to the Lion Light. She took with her | 
Martha King. Martha’s mother had married 
again and moved with the children to another 
town. So the two women settled in the Lion 
Light and entered upon the life that was to 
continue without interruption for forty years. 

A little house crawled along the lion’s mane, 


| but to observe them. 


'of a mile from the Lion. 
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bedrooms of the establishment. But 
those, although essential, were of 
slight interest compared with what Lucie 
called the bird room. For the keeping of the 
lamps is not the only duty the lighthouse 
keeper has to perform. He has to observe the 
tides, currents, seiches, sand drifts. The birds 
that sail past, whether in wantonness or mi- 
gration, must be observed, their species deter- 
mined, their number approximated and a record 
of them kept. It is a duty that some light- 
house keepers perform in a perfunctory way. 
But Martha and Lucie were not perfunctory 
about anything; they delighted in their work. 

The bird room was on the second floor of 
the house. It was an octagon with broad, 
many-paned windows. The stairs came up 


| into it, and a stove stood in the centre of the | 


room. There was a seat running all round the 
wall, and Lucie had cushioned it. But she 
had hung no shades at the windows. It was 
not her business to shut out the sea and sky, 
There were cabinets be- 


tween the windows, given up to books and | 
china—for the keepers liked to make their | 
| afternoon tea there. A round, braided rug 


partly covered the floor. There was a table, 
some easy-chairs, a powerful sea glass swing- 
ing in its frame, and a globe. 

For many years these doughty keepers of 
the light would accept no help in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 
for the great lamp, polished the reflectors and 
kept the place in perfect order. ‘The most ardu- 


| ous task that the keepers had to perform was 


to light a second lamp on a low reef a quarter | 
A trestle ran out | 


“hols 


They carried up the oil | 
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nothing but spindrift and bitter 
sleet, and when the passage was 
treacherous as a glacier path. Then 
Martha put spiked boots on over 
furze trousers and carried a pronged staff. She 
went about her task gallantly, and was never 
more beautiful in Lucie’s eyes than when she 
returned, exultant over the danger faced and 
conquered. She learned to pull a brave oar, 
and she grew daily in the joy of strength. Her 
handsome, almost rugged face, her free, light 
step, her beaming kindness, made her remark- 
able among women. 

Lucie turned more and more toward the 
scientific duties of her position. She sent to 
Washington reports that were so unusual that 
on three occasions representatives of the Smith- 
sonian Institution were sent to confer with 
her; and one of her reports on sand drifts was 
published by the government for the use of 
engineers and navigators of Lake Michigan. 
| It was she who, when the breakwater was put 
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| 
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welcome many of the 
guests who went as a 
matter of course and 
with never-ending de- 
light to the bird room, 
where Miss Lucie knit- 
ted—with one eye on 
the sky—and Miss Mar- 
tha read aloud from 


THE BIRD ROOM 
Thoreau, Audubon or 
Burroughs. 


Miss Lucie had one 


relative, and he was not a desirable 

one. He was a man named Louis 

Hedin, who had been a lumberman in 

the camp of Lucie’s uncle, and had 

married the owner’s daughter—after 
he became overseer, with a good bit of 
money invested in Henry Merecy’s 
million -acre tract of pine. He was 
therefore a cousin by marriage to Miss 

Lucie, and, being the sort of man that 

does not like to see a woman succeed 

or take upon herself any independence 
of action, he was from first to last 
openly her critic. 

It was the one serious opposition 
that ever came to the lighthouse keep- 
ers. One fall an ore vessel with a 
lighter in tow had been driven upon 
the reef and had broken to pieces in 
a storm. The women had gone out 
to the vessel in the lifeboat through 
the ice-laden breakers. They carried 
off six of the men, two of whom went 
back for others, until all except one 
out of fifteen were saved. 

Hedin was a member of the town 
council at that time, and he opposed 
a movement to honor publicly the 
lighthouse keepers for their bravery. 
He found himself a most unpopular 
minority, and received a rebuke so 
sharp that he was cautious in the 
future about showing his prejudice. 
He was not present, however, when 
the mayor presented to Miss Martha 
and Miss Lucie the silver tea service 
that their friends, as well as the 
owners of the ore vessel, had united 
in giving them. 

Louis Hedin had a large family of 
boys and girls, and they partook of 
their father’s nature. They were as- 
sertive, grasping and hard-featured. 

They had been taught to hold Miss 
Lucie in contempt, as one who was 
doing work that she had no business to 
do, and who took it upon herself to 
have magnificent airs, although she was 
poor and a working woman. The ‘‘mag- 
nificent airs’’ consisted of a gentle ex- 
clusiveness that caused her to draw 
away from evil and coarse things, and toward 
good and beautiful ones. 

Time went on, and the frugality of Miss 
Lucie bore fruit in the purchase of a fine farm, 
and the erecting on it of a good house for her 
overseer, and of a little graystone cottage for 
Miss Martha and herself when old age should 
compel them to resign. To that purchase Miss 
Martha was able to contribute only a little. 
Her mother had in her second marriage done 
poorly, and Martha had had to care for the 
family. She had educated her brother and 
sister, and set Hamlin up in the stationer’s 
business, in which he did well; and she had 
given Bessie her wedding outfit. In time 
Bessie’s two little daughters came to be the 
delight of the ladies at the Lion Light. 

The years passed, and on a certain Thanks- 
giving Day Hamlin King, his sister Bessie, 
her husband, Samuel March, and their daugh- 
ters, May and Elsa, now tall girls, came to 
the Lion Light for their festival. They had 


GUESTS WENT 
WITH NEVER- 
ENDING 
DELIGHT TO 





| in at Lakota Harbor, prevented the waste of a| eaten their feast in the square dining room 
| million dollars by protesting to the government | with its thick walls and deep-set windows, and 
against the building of it on the north side of | in the late afternoon had gone up to the bird 


only have aided the banking up of the sand 
that threatened the usefulness of the port. 


the harbor. Had it been placed there it would | |room. The conversation of the elders turned 


|} on the subject of Louis Hedin. 


‘*T heard, Aunt Lucie,’’ said Hamlin, ‘‘that 


Do not imagine that the Lion Light was an | the old fox had his eye on your farm. A man 
| unvisited spot. Far from it. It was at the sug-| I know was driving with him the other day, 
| gestion of Miss Lucie that the ladies of Lakota | and as they passed your place he pointed to 

met in the bird room on the day they organized | it with his whip and said, ‘There’s a neat 


their public-library association. It was there 
that Bessie King was married. Appropriately 
enough, it was in the bird room that the local 
branch of the Audubon Society held its meet- 


piece of property I expect to have come into 
my family some day.”’’ 
‘* Mercy me!’’ cried Miss Lucie, turning 


| abruptly from the window, where she had been 


ings. Young folk came to the bird room, too | watching the flight of a gull. ‘‘I ought to make 


| —both boys and girls. The two women enter- | 


tained there each graduating class of the high 


to it, and the place was beloved of fishermen, | school. 


dreamy boys and moon-gazing lovers. 


There were some stone houses of the million- 





my will, Hamlin!’’ 

‘*You don’t mean you haven’t done so?’ 
cried Hamlin. 

‘*‘Why, no, I never did! I would have deeded 


But there were nights when it was sought by | aire lumbermen that would have been proud to| the whole place to Martha, you know, only 
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that would be extremely embarrassing if—if 
dear Martha should be the first to pass on.’’ 

‘“* It’s a good time right now,’’ broke in 
Samuel March, who was an alert young apoth- 
ecary. ‘‘Here, Aunt Lucie, is some paper.’’ 
He gave her a half sheet, which he tore from 
a letter. ‘‘It’s never too soon to correct a mis- 
take!’’ he said gayly. 

Miss Lucie smiled and, going over to the 
table, wrote the following: 


On this, the 27th day of November, the year of 
Grace 1902, I, Lucie Antoinette Memory, being of 


sound mind and mistress of my own acts, do be- 
queath my possessions in toto to my dear friend 
and companion, Martha Underwood King. They 
include the thirty acres, two houses, stables and 


all attachments to the Memory farm, so called, in 
Bingham township on the Old Post Road; all of 
my household furniture, my books, plate, silver, 
wearing apparel and jewelry, exclusive of certain 
souvenirs of which I shall hereafter make memo- 
randa. Of these gifts to loved friends I make 
Martha King my executor. 
Lucie Antoinette Memory. 

In presence of these witnesses. 

(Signed) Hamlin King. 
Elizabeth King March. 
Samuel Bigger March. 

‘*Tt’s quite simple, ’’ cried Miss Lucie, ‘‘and 
I feel sure it’s all right because it is so simple !’’ 

That winter settled in pleasantly. The lake 
had never been more wonderful, and the two 
friends had endless delight in it. They sat in 
their warm bird room, looking out through 
double windows, and beholding the strife of 
waters, the great sweep of the clouds, the 
splendor of winter sunsets. They no lon- 
ger made the perilous journey to the reef 
light. That was done by a young man 
who had taken the drudgery of their post 
from them. The friends had never been 
happier together, and the bread of loving 
deeds that they had cast upon the waters 
came back to them in many ways, 
sweetly savored. 

‘‘But I feel, Martha,’’ Lucie said one 
afternoon as they sat working together, 
‘‘that this should be our last winter here. 
The time has come for us.to retire to our 
farm. We shall miss the life here. No other 
room will ever be like this one to us.’’ 

The ice-burdened waves were booming 
against the eastern base of the tower; 
bars of indigo lay. across the gray sky; 
the wide-stretching lake was sombre and 
majestic, and it moved Miss Lucie like 
solemn, minor music. 

‘*Well,’’ sighed Martha, ‘‘I suppose 
you are right, Lucie; but we could get 
through next summer very well, I think. 
Suppose that presently we write out our 
resignation to take effect the first day of 
next November ?’’ 

‘*Very well. Shall we call that -set- 
tled?’? Miss Lucie said it cheerfully, but 
in truth she was sad at heart. Youth was 
gone, middle age passed. The adventure, 
the excitement, of those days was over. 
True, she had her adored companion still 
by her; she had her farm, her compe- 
tence and, to a certain point, her health. 
Friends in plenty she possessed, yet — 

The twilight settled down, and Miss Martha 
went to superintend the lighting of the lamps. 


It was never enough for her that she saw Jock, |, 


the servant, climb to the tower ; she must follow 
and see for herself the far-reaching flashes. 

‘*Would you excuse me, dear Martha, if I 
did not help you get the tea to-night?’’ Miss 
Lucie asked. ‘‘I am feeling a little tired and I 
should like to sit still. Beat the gong when 
you are ready for me.’’ 

‘*T’)l bring your tea up here, if you’d prefer. ” 

‘*No, no! Summon me, Martha.’’ So Martha 
went down and left her alone. 

Miss Lucie was making a pair of red mittens 
for little May March. She knitted until twilight 
had fallen, but still she did not light the lamp 
in the room. She watched the gray shadows 
falling over the gray sea, the wide sky arching 
to the chill horizon; heard the sonorous beat 
of the ice-laden waves against the base of the 
brave Lion Light, which had known her 
service uninterruptedly from the day its benefi- 
eent ray: had first leaped out over the waters. 
All that was stanch and brave, adventurous 
and imaginative, in this gentle creature adored 
the Lion Light. 

How wide the horizon was! She could behold 
the perfect arch of the wild solitude of waters. 
Ah, in shadow and in silence, in sad skies and 
winter wastes, lived a beauty that youth could 
not discover! So mused Miss Lucie. She was 
glad of the quiet—glad, somehow, that even 


dear Martha was not there. The loneliness was | 


sweet. She felt companioned with her own | 
spirit, which was glowing and warm, and | 
which was unafraid of all things—of night, of 
winter, of silence! All were a part of love. 
Martha beat thrice upon the Chinese gong, 
then thrice again ; but Miss Lucie did not come. 
‘*T’li carry her tea up to her,’’ she thought. 


And she made ready the tray and bore it to the | 


bird room. But when she spoke there was no 


answer. She never heard her friend’s voice | 


again. There in the sweet and silent hour 

Miss Lucie’s valiant spirit had left her. 
There never was a person more lamented in 

that community than Miss Lucie, but her in- 


fluence lived in the educational, benevolent and | 


social movements for which she had supplied 
the first impulse. It would have been difficult 
for anyone, however skeptical of another life 


DRAWN BY W. F. 


he might be, to think of Lucie Memory without 
desiring, if not expecting, the immortality of 
that gentle, loving spirit. 

Martha King laid her friend away in the 
| burial lot they had purchased and made beau- 
tiful with trees. She wrote her resignation from 
the position of keeper of the Lion Light, to take 
place within three months, and set about pre- 
paring the cottage for her residence there. 

‘¢You have filed the will, I suppose,’’ Hamlin 
said to her one day. 

‘Nol’? she cried, startled. ‘‘I forgot all 
about that! I have been so used to thinking of 
the farm as my own as well as Lucie’s. that I 
never thought about the will.’’ 

‘‘Well, I hear Hedin is saying that there’s 
no will to file. He was looking over the place 
the other day. He told your farmer that he 
intended making some changes when he got 
hold of the place.’’ 

Martha’s wrinkled face turned gray. ‘‘I must 
look for the will,’’ she said. She turned away 
and began fumbling at the bureau drawers, and 
Hamlin said afterwards to his sister that it was 
the first time he had ever realized that Martha 
was really old. He helped her in her search, and 
together they looked everywhere—in drawers, 
pockets, bags, purses, in closets and cabinets, 
in teapots and workbaskets. They searched 
until Martha was trembling and exhausted. 

‘‘Dear Lucie was getting old,’’ she said pit- 
eously. ‘‘ At the last she had queer little ways. 
She’s done something strange with that will. 








STECHER 


THE MINERS FROM ANOTHER CAMP... 


O Lucie, what would you do if you could know 
the trouble you are making your poor Martha!” 

Two months went by and the will was not 
found. Louis Hedin put in his claim for the 
estate of Lucie Antoinette Memory; and La- 
kota as a body was apoplectic with indignation. 
Old friends called to hunt for the missing will. 
Bessie and Hamlin thought of little else. They 
would have been glad to provide their sister 
with all that she needed, but they knew her 
independent spirit. Moreover, they were deter- 
mined that Miss Lucie’s ancient enemy should 
not inherit her property. Miss Martha had lost 
her spirits. She slept badly ; an irritation for- 
eign to her nature began to take possession of 
her. She missed the guidance of Lucie’s spirit ; 
and she resented the accident that threatened 
to prevent the realization of her dream. 

Thinking over these matters one day with 
the heavy despondency of the aged, she began 
‘tidying up’’ Lucie’s workbasket. There was 
the unfinished mitten on which Lucie had been 
working that last day. 

‘*She meant May to wear the mittens,’’ said 
Martha pensively. ‘‘I wonder if I ought not to 
finish them for her. I thought I would leave 
that work as she held it last; but, after all, 
Lucie would much rather that May had the 
mittens to wear.’’ 

She sat down and, with a feeling of com- 
munion with Miss Lucie, began to finish the 
| mitten. It was the happiest hour she had en- 
joyed since Lucie had left her. Something of 
| the old cheer seemed to diffuse itself through 
| the bird room as she knitted, while the fire 
| glowed and the bright winter day gleamed 
| without. Some baby bergs drifted in the splen- 
| did blue of the waters. The sky was sapphire, 











recollection that made Martha tremble. A scene 
began to shape itself in her consciousness. She 
put on her glasses and held the paper up to the 
window, but she could not make out the writing 
on it. Jock came through the room, carrying 
his lantern, on the way to light the lamp. 

*¢ Jock!’’ she called, in her high - pitched 
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voice. ‘*Come here, lad! Hold your lantern for 
me. Quick, Jock!’’ The big, good - natured 
fellow came to her, holding the light. 

Once more Miss Martha strained her eyes 
to read. And this time she could see clearly. 
The core of the ball of red yarn had held 
Miss Lucie’s will! 


WASHINGTON GUIDE SERIES 


A penny y for a spool of thread, 
A penny for a needle. 

But that was not the price 
of needles and thread at 
Dawsor City and the Klondike gold camps in 
1897—acvording to the account I got from -a 
visitor in Washington. 

This man had made a fairly large sum of 
money in Alaska, and had wisely put it into 
sound investments. But he had paid a great 
price: although he was not more than thirty- 
eight years old, his face was lined and drawn ; 
and he had lost his right foot and the thumb 
and forefinger of his left hand. He now spent 
most of his time in traveling; in the course of 
his journeys he came to Washington for a 








MADE A RUSH AND KIDNAPED ME 


month, and hired me as his guide. We got 
pretty well acquainted, and toward the last of 
his stay he told me how he had been so cruelly 
crippled, and how he had made his money. 

In the spring of 1897, when the ‘‘ Klondike 
fever’’ swept over the country, he had left his 
home in Missouri and joined a party of adven- 
turers traveling overland to Alaska, through 
Alberta and the Rocky Mountain passes. 

Hardships indescribable beset the party. 
Numbers of them turned back, several died, all 
were near starving. This boy—William Doolthy 
—was one of the fifteen of the company of 
seventy-one who finally reached Dawson City. 
He arrived in a snowstorm, with no outfit ex- 
cept a little bundle on a stick over his shoulder. 
After a week of semi-starvation at Dawson, a 
miner offered three of the party food and shelter 
for the winter in return for their labor. 

That man was one of the first to practice 
winter mining by ‘‘burning,’’ that is, burrow- 
ing under the hard-frozen ground and melting 
the ‘‘pay dirt’’ on the bed rock beneath. 

During the summer he had excavated a 
tunnel a hundred feet long that led from the 
creek bank back beneath a stratum of frozen 
earth forty or fifty feet thick. There he had 
struck a thin layer of black dirt rich in gold, 
but had had to thaw it before he could get it 
out. To accomplish that he had sunk a shaft, 
which tapped the lateral tunnel; and his first 
plan was to throw firewood down the shaft 
and burn it at the bottom, with the tunnel 
furnishing an indraft of air for combustion. 

The scheme worked after a fashion; but the 
miner found presently that a better way was 
to heat round boulders, and roll them along 
the tunnel to the place where the thawing was 


and white clouds, swift as birds, swept over | to be done. As fast as the ‘‘pay dirt’’ thawed, 


it. For the first time since she had been alone 


the lamp when she used up the yarn—and there 
was not quite enough to round the thumb. 
| **So vexatious,’’? Martha said to herself, ‘‘to 
have to get a whole skein just for that thumb 
end. I must see if Bessie hasn’t a bit.’’ 
There was a roll of soft letter paper in the 
centre of the ball, and unconsciously Martha 
smoothed it out over her knee. It had a curi- 
ously familiar look, and stirred some half 





the miner scraped it up in buckets and carried 


Miss Martha sang; her voice was quavering | it to his cradle outside the mine. 
but still melodious. It was almost time to light | 


So rich in gold was this substratum of earth 
that he cleaned up from four to five hundred 
dollars a day. The three lately arrived wan- 
derers, however, did not share in the profits; 
they were working for their board—working 
hard, too. Twice daily young Doolthy and one 
of his two companions had to go to a growth of 
spruce on the snowy hillside above the creek, 
prepare loads of it with axes and draw them 
down to the shaft on a kind of large sled. With 
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the fuel that they brought, 
the third man kept up the 
fire and heated the stones. 

The cold had become 
intense, and they were poorly clad. Then one 
day a blizzard of fine, icy snow swept down 
upon them as they plied their axes. The tem- 
perature probably fell to fifty degrees below 
zero. Instead of fleeing instantly to camp, they 
delayed a little, to draw down a load; and in 
consequence both were frostbitten. When they 
reached shelter young Doolthy’s fingers, toes 
and one entire foot were frozen white. 

From lack of proper care, his foot and his 
fingers fell into a bad condition. For weeks he 
lay well-nigh helpless. Finally as a last resort 
a Norwegian, who had some little knowl- 
edge of surgery, operated on him; but it 
was not until the following May that 
Doolthy, still painfully weak, was able 
to hobble about. 

As he was quite without means of get- 
ting home, and as he was incapacitated 
for mining work, his situation in that 
region, where life depends on strength 
and vigor, was indeed pitiable. His clothes 
were in rags, and as he sat one day in 
his hut, brooding over his misfortune, 
he decided to try to mend his garments. 

When he left home his mother, think- 
ing that his clothes would ere long need 
mending, had put a paper of needles and 
a spool of coarse linen thread into the 
little packet of his personal belongings. 
It happened, too, that a schoolmate—a girl 
of whom he was fond—had been equally 
thoughtful, and at parting had slipped a 
little package into his hand, in which 
there were a paper of needles, several 
darning needles and a spool of linen 
thread. The weight of those useful little 
articles was so trifling that he had never 
thrown them away, even during the ex- 
treme hardships of the journey overland. 

Threading a needle, young Doolthy 
now began awkwardly to mend his tat- 
tered clothes. While he was at work a 
miner looked in. 

‘* Say, young pard,’’ he cried, ‘‘ I’ll 
weigh ye a dollar in ‘dust’ for that 
needle of yourn and a bit of that thread !’’ 

The munificent customer had not been 
gone an hour when two other men whom he 
had told of his purchase appeared at Doolthy’s 
shack. Soon others came. One brought his 
trousers and a drilling jacket to be patched, 
and offered the boy a dollar a patch; he pro- 
duced a canvas sack for the patches. 

By evening the young cripple had not only 
sold all except six of his needles but found 
himself launched in a new industry—patching 
the miners’ clothes. Prices had established 
themselves according to the laws of supply and 
demand. It was a dollar for a needle and two 
yards of thread, and a dollar for sewing on a 
patch! Those prices were no greater in propor- 
tion than those of other things in the Klon- 
dike during the first year or two. Bacon was a 
dollar a pound, flour fifty dollars a sack, qui- 
nine pills a dollar apiece, and hens’ eggs a dollar 
apiece, and hard to get even at that price. 

‘*The thumb and forefinger of my right hand 
were as good as ever, and when I saw what I 
could do, setting on patches, I took heart a 
little and got busy,’’ Doolthy told me. ‘‘I began 
to hobble round from one camp to another, 
patching the miners’ clothes for them. Some 
days I cleared twenty dollars. In the course of a 
week I got so I could patch pretty well and do 
a good, strong job. But my thread gave out, 
and I had to lay off two months, till I could 
send down the Yukon to Saint Michael for 
more. I wasn’t able to get to work again till 
September. But I had gained my hint as to 
what was wanted and what I could do. I said 
nothing to anyone of my plans, but as steamers 
were now running on the river both ways I 
kept sending out to Juneau and to Saint 
Michael for more needles and thread. 

‘‘Tf you had seen me any time during the 
next two years you would have seen a pretty 
homely specimen of a youngster, with a crutch 
under one armpit, a cane in the other hand and 
a pack on his back, hobbling over the rough 
trails from one mining camp to another on 
Klondike Creek, Forty-Mile Creek and Sixty- 
Mile Creek. 

‘**Here comes Crutchy Bill,’ the miners 
used to say, or ‘Limpy Bill—the patcher.’ 

‘*Those Klondikers of 1897 were a pretty 
rough lot, but they always treated me first- 
rate. I was doing something they needed done. 

‘*¢*You didn’t git here a minute too soon!’ 
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one miner shouted to me one day. ‘I’d been 
right out to the weather in another day!’ 
‘Then I would sit down anywhere, open up | 
my pack and go at it, patching their clothes | 
with canvas patches, gunny-sack patches, or | 


bend in the creek made a rush and kidnaped 
me, and carried me off on their backs to their 
camp. Then they formed a ring round me, to 
| keep the Jim Holmes fellows from getting 
me away. There was a great deal of fun up 


anything that could be sewed on to cover) | there in those days in spite of all the hard- 


holes. I made it a point to do my work pretty 
well, and to sew the patches on strong. Those 
miners would stand round while I was patch- 
ing their garments, barelegged, and dance and 
sing songs! They even made up songs about | 
me. I kept busy cutting out patches on a/| 
board and sewing them on. For a while they 
nicknamed me Dr. Breeches, but finally settled 
down to calling me ’Dustrious Bill. 





ships and hard work. 

‘*The miners were very square, decent fel- 
lows, too; none of them ever tried to cheat 
|me, and more than twenty times I have known 
a miner to weigh me out two dollars for a 
patch, instead of one, and when I said, ‘Hold 
on! That’s too much!’ he would say, ‘Oh, put 
it away! That’s for your old missin’ foot!’ 

‘*In the course of three years I had saved 


‘‘Of all the rip-roaring crowds those fellows | enough to open a shop in Dawson City. My 


beat everything! I have known half a dozen of | 
them to come, running races with one another, 
to meet me, with their clothes in their hands, 
Once while I was at the Jim Holmes Camp, 


| experiences in going from camp to camp had 
shown me what the miners needed. I laid in 
a stock of wool socks with yarn and darning 
needles for mending them; patches of all sizes 


the miners from another camp just round a| with needles and thread for repairing their 
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T has been said that the history of all 
great lawyers can be written in these eight 
words: they worked hard, lived well, and 

died poor. The first and last of those statements 
are accurate, but I doubt the correctness of 
the second. 

No man should study law with the expecta- 
tion of acquiring wealth. The real lawyer has 
not the time to make money, and the money- 
maker has not the time to practice law. Few 
wealthy men enter this profession, and those 
who acquire the money-making instinet after 
they have entered it rarely remain in the busi- 
ness. At the same time it offers fair pecuniary 
rewards, and in that respect compares favor- 
ably with other vocations. 


NO CAPITAL NEEDED 





ing this field. Although a liberal education 
is desirable, it is not essential. The most 
powerful and one of the most successful of the 
lawyers I have known never entered the door 
of a college, had a rather meagre common-sehool 
education, and left the plough to study law at 
the age of thirty-five. You can usually dis- 
pense for some years with the instruments 
and equipment required in other professions. 
Where public libraries are not available, fellow 
lawyers with books, desk room and kindly 
hearts are seldom lacking. I doubt whether 
ten per cent of the successful lawyers of our 
country owned a library, rented an office or 
had one hundred dollars in cash when they 
began to practice. As a class, lawyers treat 
one another better than the members of any 
other calling do. The old lawyer seldom for- 
gets that he was once a cub, the judge rarely 
forgets his first experience in court, and, with 
rare exceptions, both stand ready to give the 
youngster a helping hand. 
It is true that for the first three or four years 
a man would make more money in some other 
business than law. I have in my possession a 
well-worn memorandum book that chronicles 
the early career of a young man who was ad- 
mitted to the bar in a fairly prosperous Western 
town of some fifteen thousand inhabitants. He 
was a stranger without influence; he had no 
law books and nothing wherewith to purchase 
them. After investing in a sign and paying 
five dollars for stationery he had twenty dollars 
left. An old lawyer—not a very prosperous one 
—gave him the use of a chair and a desk in 
his modest office, but had no overflow business 
to throw to him. The first year this young 
man collected $546, the second year $774, the 
third year $1344, the fourth year $1550, the 
fifth year $3000, and after that he did better. 
In almost any other conceivable trade or pro- 
fession, or even as a common laborer, that 
young lawyer could have made more money 
during the first two years, and perhaps as much 
during the next two, but I doubt that he would 
have done better in any of them during the 
fifth year and thereafter. 
Although wealth seldom comes to the lawyer, 
no other business offers so many inducements 


[: the first place you need no capital on enter- 


to the ambitious, and in no calling are rewards | 


ITH infinite skill Dr. Jones removes 
Bill Thompson’s appendix ; if Bill sur- 


for the deserving so certain. According to the 


census of 1910 less than one eighth of one per | 


cent of the population of the United States 
were lawyers; that means that there were 
more than eight hundred persons for every 
lawyer in the country. 

Our government is composed of three great 
branches—the judicial, the legislative and the 
executive. The judiciary is composed almost 
exclusively of lawyers. Illustrative of the influ- 
ence of lawyers in the legislative department 
is the fact that of the 96 members of the Senate 
of the United States, 76 are lawyers; of the 
434 members of the lower house of Congress, 
309 are lawyers. In state legislatures they are 


.in disgust, with the signifi- 








clothes; also salves, arnicated oi] and quite a 
stock of medicines. I put up small portable 
outfits of all those things for prospectors and 
others who were setting off on long trips. No 
one at Dawson, thus far, had thought of doing 
that. I soon had a brisk trade, which paid me 
large profits. When I quit two years ago I was 


a hundred and fifty thousand to the good ; and | 


it all started with those two papers of needles 
and those two spools of thread that my mother 
and little Cherry Ainsworth put into my pack 
when I left home. ’’ 

‘*Well, I suppose you did not forget them 
when you came back,’’ I hazarded. 

’Dustrious Bill did not reply; and I saw 
that I had made an unfortunate remark. 

‘*My mother died while I was at Dawson,’’ 
he said at last. ‘‘And when I finally went 
back home to Missouri, I found that Cherry 
Ainsworth had been married eight years. ’’ 


END OF THE SERIES. 
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almost invariably the dominating force. Turn-| said that he made a fine fight, and that he is 


ing to the executive department, we find that 
of the 27 Presidents of the United States, 21 | 
have been lawyers. A large part, probably a | 
substantial majority, of the ambassadors and | 


a fellow worth having on your side. 

Robert Burns did not overestimate ‘‘ the 
| glorious privilege of being independent,’’ and 
because of its peculiar independence the bar 


foreign ministers, heads of departments, gov- | appeals to strong men. The lawyer with a good 


ernors of states and other high executive offi- 
cials, national and state, have been members of 
the legal profession. 

Although that seems extraordinary, the 
reason is perfectly apparent. This is a country 
governed by laws and not by men vested with 
unlimited power. So long as proper laws are 
passed, so long as they are properly construed, 
and so long as they are properly executed, life, 
liberty and property are safe. What, then, is 
more natural than that, in selecting those who 
shall direct our government, we should turn to 
the one class. of men whose life study has been 
the history, the purpose and the effect of laws? 

Such a condition is impossible under a des- 
potic form of government, as a story of Peter 
the Great illustrates. He was taken into an 
English court to see how justice was adminis- 
tered and sat with the judge. When counsel 
for the plaintiff had finished 
his opening argument, Peter 
said to the judge, ‘* Decide 
the case for the plaintiff 
at once.’? The judge said, 
‘*Wait until Your Majesty 
has heard from the other 
side.’’? When counsel for 
the defendant had finished, 
Peter said, ‘‘ Decide the case 
for the defendant.’? The 
court replied, ‘‘But Your 
Majesty has not yet heard 
the concluding argument for 
the plaintiff.’’ Peter heard 
it, and then left the bench 





cant remark that there were 
two lawyers in Russia and 
he would promptly hang 
one of them on his return. 

But rewards far more im- 
portant to the recipient and 
to his community than any 
ordinary officeholding beckon to the lawyer. 
Assuming that he has the proper training, 
character and industry, his services are almost 
constantly in demand, and many opportunities 
are given him to impress himself upon the 
moral, commercial, educational, financial and 
religious movements of the community, for in 
those fields, as everywhere in America, the 
counsel of the man who knows and respects 
the law is needed. With the possible exception 
of a few great commercial centres, scarcely 
any city or town in the United States can be 
found where“lawyers do not hold positions of 
honor and responsibility far in excess of what 
their numerical and financial inferiority would 
suggest. The chief reason for that is that a 
lawyer gets credit for most of the important 
work that he does. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE LAWYER 





vives and there is no special complaint 
about the charge, the family and perhaps a 
dozen friends will feel kindly toward Jones 
and remember the operation; if Bill dies, the 
family and a somewhat larger number of 
friends will believe that Jones killed him. 
Smith, the lawyer, attacks the constitutionality 
of an unpopular tax, or prosecutes or defends 
a famous murderer ; a large number of persons 
attend the trial, the newspapers print the inci- 
dents, everyone is interested in the result; if 
Smith does his work well, it is known by all 
men, and even if he loses his case it will be 
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| general practice comes as near being his own 


master as any man can come. He is in an in- 
comparably superior position to the salaried 
man, and no one has the power to dictate his 
opinions, fix his compensation, direct his office 
hours or control his actions. 

The generally accepted statement that the 
bar is overcrowded is erroneous. There is no 
room for the unfit, any more than there is in 
any trade or profession. I do not mean merely 
the lazy, the dishonest and the weak, but those 
who are unfit by temperament, training or 
otherwise. Capable lawyers are in demand in 
almost every section of the country. Looking 
back over an experience of thirty years, I 
can recollect no honest, industrious, ambitious 
man, of good health and habits, and of even 
no more than average ability, who has not 
succeeded in this- profession. What more can 
you ask for in the way of 
opportunity ? 

The ambitious youth nat- 
urally inquires how he can 
attain the highest success in 
the profession. To answer 
with any degree of satisfac- 
tion requires some knowl- 
edge of the aspirations of 
the man who asks the ques- 
tion. If he wishes to be a 
great advocate, it would be 
well for him to study rheto- 
ric, join the village debating 
society, and talk on the sea- 
shore with pebbles in his 
mouth, if necessary, after 
the manner of Demosthenes. 
If he is ambitious to become 
the adviser of large inter- 
ests, he should understand 
bookkeeping, the principles 
of banking and the problems 
of industrial efficiency and 
supply and demand. If he desires fame as an 
insurance lawyer, he would do well to study the 
business from the inside for a few years as an 
adjuster. If he likes land law, time spent in an 


‘abstract office would be invaluable to him. If 


mining law beckons to him, the study of geology 
and engineering would help him greatly. 
In law, as in medicine, this is becoming more 


and more the age-of the specialist, and the | 


highest remuneration goes to those who have 
thoroughly mastered one important branch of 
the profession. I have no disposition to depre- 
ciate the ability and importance of men of this 
class, but I am writing of general practitioners. 
The old-time lawyer who defended a man for 
murder one day, filed a suit for divorce the 
next, drew a will ora charter the next, brought 
a suit for damages the next, and sued for a 
tract of land the next is now becoming rare in 
the great cities of our land. He still flourishes 
throughout the West and the South and in the 
towns of the North and the East. He has a 
wholesome contempt, not always justified, for 
the office lawyer and the specialist. He knows 
human nature on the witness stand and in the 
jury box. He furnishes the material from which 
our greatest judges are made. The people owe 


him much, for he knows them, their aspirations 


and their weaknesses, and in times of stress he 
is a leader in almost any cause he espouses. 
This is the lawyer par excellence, the noblest 
Roman of them all. 

What made, and still makes, so many men of 
that type really great lawyers? Above all 
things, I should say, breadth of vision based 
on wide experience and observation. After all, 
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|not supply knowledge of human nature and 
an understanding of the motives that inspire 
the normal person. Closely akin to breadth of 
vision is clearness of vision—the ability to look 
through a mass of intricate facts and much 
immaterial matter and see the real issue and 
the right of it. That is the supreme test of legal 
capacity. Some men are born with it; days of 
fasting and nights of vigil do not give it to 
others. That gift is not always accompanied by 
the more showy, but less important, ability to 
speak clearly and to the point. 


ELOQUENCE NOT NECESSARY 


SSeS 


NE of the greatest lawyers I ever knew 
QO could never present a case attractively ; 

he bored juries and put judges to sleep, 
and was more than forty years old before it was 
discovered that he had the greatest legal mind 
in his state. During the first twenty years of 
his career he barely earned a livelihood ; during 
the second twenty he took only the very largest 
eases. I have often wondered how far that 
man would have gone if he had been a really 
great advocate. 

Many young men with a taste for the law go 
into other professions because they lack confi- 
dence in their ability to make speeches. They 
should not take that objection too seriously. 
Oratory is a gift from the gods, but it is not 
essential to the lawyer. Clearness of expression 
in speaking or in writing is of much greater 
value. Most of the gifted speakers I have known 
did not become great lawyers. They seemed to 
rely too much on inspiration and expression, 
and too little on industry and ideas. 

An appreciation of what is just and a desire 
to see the right thing done characterizes all of 
the great lawyers, and most of the successful 
ones. The lying, shifty lawyer who is so often 
depicted in novels and on the stage is a mere 
caricature. There was a time when sharp prac- 
tice, chicanery and even personal dishonesty 
were tolerated at the bar; but as a rule the 
lawyer of that type has passed away. 

If a man is not intellectually honest, if he 
has not the faculty of seeing what is just, how 
can he advise his clients in important matters? 
After all, the giving of advice is the most im- 
portant thing a lawyer does. The idea that a 
judge begins work on a case by taking up the 
points involved and deciding them one by one 
is entirely erroneous in most cases. What he 
usually does, and what he should do, is to look 
over the whole situation and first determine 
which side is right, and then find good legal 
reasons for sustaining that side. The best help 
a lawyer can give his client is to impress the 
judge or jury with the justice of his claim. If 
the lawyer himself has no appreciation of what 
is just, he is not likely to be of much help. In 
a lawyer character is next in — to 
clearness of perception. 


REQUISITES FOR SUCCESS 


ZEEGOL 


ONCE heard a great trial judge say of-two 
I lawyers that when one of them asserted 

that a case decided a law question a certain 
way he at once accepted the assertion as true, 
and that when the other did so he himself 
always looked up the report of the case. I have 
often thought what an immense advantage 
the first lawyer and his clients had over the 
second and his clients. 

Habits have a good deal todo with character. 
Thirty years ago many of the most prominent 
lawyers were heavy drinkers; if they won an 
important case, they celebrated the victory in 
the same way that they drowned their sorrow 
when they were on the losing side. In those days 
railway engineers and firemen frequently in- 
dulged themselves in the same way. To-day no 
railway would take a chance on a train crew’s 
being drunk at its post of duty, and no business 
man would risk a lawyer’s being in the same 
condition when his case was called for trial. 

In no profession is prompt attention to busi- 
ness more important than in that of the law. 
I have known lawyers to lose important clients 
and to become failures because of an apparent 
constitutional inability to answer letters satis- 
factorily and without delay. 

Summing it all up, I should say that the 
most important qualifications for suecess at the 
bar are breadth of vision, clearness of thought, 
clearness of expression, ability to see the right, 
character, good habits and industry. 

Tt can be truthfully said that a man with 
such characteristics would succeed in almost 
any business. My point is that in other pro- 
fessions—medicine, for example—a man might 
succeed, might even reach the top, without any 
of the qualifications mentioned except the last 
two, but he could never hope to be a really 
great lawyer: without all of them except the 
third, and the lack of the third would be a 
serious handicap. 

Law is the greatest of all professions because 
it requires so much, and it requires so much 
because the lawyer deals with the most intri- 
eate of human problems and those affecting the 
largest number of persons. No higher appre- 


the greatest study of mankind is man, and years | ciation of the mission of the profession has ever 
spent in studying statutes and precedents will | been expressed than by Dr. Samuel Johnson 
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in his Lawyer’s Prayer written about the 
middle of the eighteenth century: 

Almighty God, the Giver of Wisdom, without 
whose help RESOLUTIONS are vain, without 
whose blessing study is ineffectual, enable me, 
if it be thy will, to attain such KNOWLEDGE 


as may qualify me to direct the doubtful and 
instruct the ignorant, to prevent wrongs and 
terminate contentions; and grant that I may 
use that knowledge which I shall attain to 
|thy glory and my own salvation; for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


THE JITNEY FRESHMAN 
CRy Ralph D.Paine 


In Ten Chapters 


ALLACE announced the next 

W day that, no matter how many 

friendly and frenzied freshmen 
wished to encourage the jitney enter- 
prise, he could make only the two 
trips to Nottingham, as advertised. 
There was such a thing as killing him with 
kindness, and anyway he had not come to 
college to run a jitney. They promised not to 
repeat the amiable riot at the town-hall corner, 
and in the afternoon the automobile departed 
sedately as soon as the seats were filled. 

In that manner the business settled into an 
orderly routine and soon showed that it was 
useful both to the college and to the town. At 
the end of a week Wallace was no longer 
anxious. It seemed like riches to collect several 
dollars a day in fares; but he realized that he 
would have to suspend service during the 
winter months. And besides the debt to Martin 
Hosmer there were repair bills to be reck- 
oned with sooner or later, not to mention 
the wear and tear of tires. 

The prudent young manager therefore 
nursed his bank account and even resisted 
the temptation to buy another suit of clothes. 
His short sleeves still reminded him un- 
pleasantly of a tall sophomore named Griffin 
and a chubby one called Pudding Rusbie. 
Since the wrestling match that precious pair 
had not crossed his path, but they were not 
likely to forget him. His popularity annoyed 
them. 

It happened one night that four freshmen 
wished to attend a political meeting in Not- 
tingham, at which the governor of the state 
was to speak. They had reserved passage 
with Wallace and appeared promptly on 
time. The engine required a little attention, 
and while he delayed a group of half a dozen 
sophomores hailed him loudly. One of them, 
who proved to be Griffin, advanced across 
the street, and cried: 

‘“Tumble out of there, freshmen! The 
walking is good. We want to go.’’ 

The youngsters in the car stirred uneasily, 
but made no retort. They. knew their rights, 
and were ready to fight for them if Wallace 
so ordered. They looked to him as the leader. 

‘*You heard!’’ Rusbie exclaimed, swag- 
gering nearer. ‘‘We are hiring this car. In- 
fants like you out after dark ? It’s shocking!” 

Instead of urging them to resist this inso- 
lence, Wallace said, ‘‘You’d better let them 
have the car. It’s two more fares for me, 
and they mean to be ugly about it, anyhow. 

I don’t want to start a rough-house.’’ 

The indignant freshmen could hardly be- 
lieve their ears. They were betrayed by the 
man who had been their champion. As they 
climbed sorrowfully out of the car, Wallace 
whispered something to one of them. The 
boy nodded, put a hand to his mouth to hide a 
grin, and then, with the other freshmen follow- 
ing close behind, hurried toward the campus. 

Elated by their easy victory, the sophomores 
jumped in, and Wallace started the engine. A 
fine drizzle had begun to fall, and Griffin de- 
manded that the side curtains be put on. 

‘*T’ll try to make you comfortable, ’’ Wallace 
replied meekly. ‘‘I usually run as far as the 
lower square in Nottingham. Will that do?’’ 

**'Yes. We are coming back right away,’’ 
drawled Rusbie, who sat in front. ‘‘Fifty cents 
for the round trip is too much. Freshmen put 
up with it because they are easy marks. You’re 
a robber, Sanford. This trip you cut the rate 
in two, understand. ’’ 

‘*Why give him anything at all?’’ suggested 
Griffin. ‘‘If he doesn’t like it, dump him out. 
I can handle this old jingle cart.’’ 

‘*Children and idiots ride for half fare, ’’ 
Wallace said. ‘‘ That is one of the rules.’’ 

‘*Silence is one of our rules,’’ sternly com- 
manded a voice from the tonneau. 

At Nottingham Wallace halted the car to put 
chains on the rear wheels, for the rain was 
making the clay turnpike slippery. 

The sophomores were ready to start back 
almost immediately. Snugly sheltered from the 
weather, they enjoyed themselves hugely. They 
noticed that the car no more than crept along, 
but laid it to the heavy road. Wallace knew 
better. He had his own reason for delaying, 
and when the headlights disclosed several 
figures in yellow oilskins among the trees in 
front of a farmhouse he stalled the motor. 

“*T am afraid you’ll have to get out,’’ he said 
to his passengers. ‘‘It looks as if I couldn’t 
carry you any farther.’’ 

‘*Stuck in the mud ?’’ snapped Griffin. ‘‘Out 
of gasoline? Don’t try any tricks on us.’’ 

‘The car has been held up by a band of 





Chapter Four 


desperate highwaymen,’’ answered 
the driver. ‘‘I am in their power. ’”’ 
A moment later the ‘‘battleship’’ 
was surrounded, and one after another 
the unfortunate passengers were forci- 
bly assisted to alight. The exit of Mr. 
| Griffin was particularly sudden and undigni- 
| fied. Wallace may have lent him a hand. Taken 
by surprise, the sophomores offered no defense. 
The six of them stood huddled in the rain, and 
the six bandits hastily climbed into the car. 
The horn tooted a mocking farewell, and 
with the mud flying from the churning wheels 
the chariot continued on its way to Kirkwood. 
Ned Vincent, who seemed to be in charge of 
the expedition, proceeded to unfold the tale. 
‘«Those four freshmen came running up from 
the corner, as you suggested, and told me what 
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look you up,’’ said Dimmick, ‘‘but you seem 
to be able to take care of yourself. ’’ 

**T am the luckiest freshman that ever hap- 
pened, ’’ was the enthusiastic reply. 

‘*Luck? We earn what we get, in my expe- 
rience, ’’ Dimmick answered. ‘‘It comes harder 
to some men than to others. I hear that you are 
doing first-rate work in your courses. And 
running this automobile half the time, at that! 
I study every minute, barring football practice, 
but it gets me nowhere. Solid bone above the 
neck ! However, I’ll get a diploma if I live long 
enough. ’’ 

Here was an athlete who seemed to think 
books as important as playing right tackle. 

‘*T wish I had time for football,’’? Wallace 
said wistfully. ‘‘ A lot of the fellows say I ought 
to go out, anyhow—that it’s my duty to the 
college. ’’ 

‘You go your own gait, Sanford, and don’t 


let that kind of nonsense worry you. I came: 


here to work, too, but I play football because 
it is the only thing I can do well.’’ 

Dimmick was not a man to talk about him- 
self, but he knew how to draw out others. 
Wallace told him about his own problems and 
ambitions. 

‘*You’ve made no mistakes so far,’’ said the 
sophomore. ‘‘Of course you have picked up 
more or less information about the fraternity 
system here. They begin to take in men from 
your class next month. Two or three were 
after me, and I went to Alpha Sigma Tau. We 
have a good crowd. I’m supposed to look you 
over, Sanford, and report. They call me a 


to do. Two of them were not husky-enough to | radical because I have my own ideas and speak 
enlist as outlaws, so I sent out a hurry call for | them right out. Go slow; don’t be in a hurry 


IN HER BLUE EYES WAS A GLEAM OF HUMOR; HER SMILE WAS 
LIKE HER BROTHER'S 


volunteers. Frank Noble, the livery - stable 
man, was driving to Nottingham to-night, and 
he asked us to climb in. He dropped us four 
miles out, when we saw your lights on the 
next hill. The people in that farmhouse won’t 
take Griffin and his crowd in for the night, 
and they won’t hitch up a team to bring them 
home. Frank Noble telephoned before we 
started and let them know what a low trick 
they had played on you. And the message 
will be repeated all along that party line. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s a long walk home, ” said Wallace, chuck- 
ling. ‘‘ And not an umbrella in the outfit !’’ 

“T’m going to sit up and watch them go 
by,’’ Vincent said. ‘‘There’s an are light in 
front of our building. ’’ 

‘* Please gloat for.me, you Indian,’’ said 
Wallace, with a yawn. ‘‘Early to bed and study 
before breakfast is my programme. Perhaps we 
ought not to have done it, Ned, but if I had 
let them bully me into lugging them to Not- 
tingham whenever they feel like it, and driving 
other people away, they could put my jitney 
out of business. They don’t realize that this is 
mighty important to me. It’s no college joke.’’ 

‘““They don’t think so, just about now. Pud- 
ding Rusbie is too fat to walk four miles even 
when the going is good. ’’ 

‘‘Well, the grudge is wiped off the slate, as 
far as I am concerned,’’ said Wallace. ‘‘ They 
are the same merry jesters who met me on the 
bridge. Now I can afford to forgive them.’’ 





There were no more attempts to interfere 
| with the jitney. The weary march of the soph- 
| omores may have convinced them of the error 
| of their ways; at any rate, they preferred 
| thereafter to go to Nottingham by train. 

A more agreeable passenger later in the 
week was the redoubtable Bill Dimmick of 
the pugnacious jaw and the curly red head. 

‘*T have had you on my mind and meant to 





to decide. They will all be after you. It is an 
important decision to make—what men you are 
to live with for the rest of your college life.’’ 

‘*T really haven’t thought much about it,’’ 
said Wallace. ‘‘I knew that you didn’t belong 
to Griffin’s crowd, the Beta Delta Gamma men. 
I’ve got a poor opinion of them.’’ 

‘*There is a text for my sermon, ’’ responded 
Dimmick, with his rare smile. ‘‘Griffin and 
Rusbie were taken in too soon, before they were 
found out. They spent money and cut a dash. 
The Beta Delta Gamma crowd had a foolish 
notion of improving the social tone of their 
house by going after the lads that had come to 
college for fun. The result was that the Beta 
Delta Gamma house has split into two crowds 
under the same roof. And the moral is that, if 
the elections had been held off until sophomore 
year, no fraternity would have looked at Griffin, 
Rusbie and the rest of them.’’ 

‘*Thank you very much. I wasn’t unfair 
enough to condemn the fraternities because 
there were a few rotten eggs in one basket. ’’ 

‘*!’m frank with you, Sanford, because you 
are going to be the most influential man in your 
class, and you have the courage to try to change 
things if you think they need it.. Look this 
matter over for yourself. Discuss it with your 
friend Vincent and other men like him. Don’t 
take my word for it. Just remember that the 
fraternity system controls the undergraduate 
life of this college. If you decide that there are 
serious flaws in it, say so. Don’t stand in awe 
of them. When any organization becomes too 
powerful to see its own mistakes, it’s hard to 
mend them from the inside. ’’ 

‘*T guess the quiet life is not for me,’’ said 
Wallace. ‘‘It has been one thing after another 
from the day I set foot on the campus. ’’ 

“‘TLLife is a battle. There is more satisfaction 
in being whipped than in dodging an issue.’’ 
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Wallace reflected that William Dimmick con- 
sistently practiced what he preached. As the 
automobile approached Nottingham, the rugged 
sophomore remarked : 

‘*You mustn’t think I carry a chronic grouch. 
I have a bully good time. And this is a holiday 
for me. I begged off from football practice this 
afternoon. My sister is coming for a visit. The 
express doesn’t stop at Kirkwood, so I want 
you to wait and take us back.’’ 

‘‘With the greatest of pleasure,’’? Wallace 
said, wondering how old the sister of Bill 
Dimmick might be and what she looked like. 

From the automobile he scanned the crowd 
on the platform as the train unloaded its Not- 
tingham passengers. There was no one who 
bore a family resemblance to the red-headed 
right tackle. Perhaps she had not come, after 
all. Presently Wallace noticed a slender, ex- 
tremely pretty girl who stood apart and who 
was evidently waiting for a friend or a relative. 

Dimmick, who had blundered toward the 
rear cars, turned and caught sight of her. With 
a glad shout he charged at her, and people 
hastily stepped out of his path. A hug anda 
kiss and he was leading her toward the aston- 
ished freshman, who jumped to open the door 
of the tonneau. Wallace perceived that her hair 
was—well,. not exactly red; in the sunlight it 
seemed to shade from brown to gold; the few 
tiny freckles on her dainty nose he considered as 
most becoming. In her blue eyes was a gleam 
of humor; her smile was like her brother’s. 

‘‘ Julia, this is Mr. Sanford,’’ said William. 
‘*You are to have the honor of riding with 
the jitney freshman who put me on my back 
with most of the college looking on.’’ 

Wallace blushed, and Miss Dimmick 
looked at him severely. 

‘Tf I had been there, I should not have 
allowed it,’’ she said. ‘‘Will you promise 
to be gentler with him hereafter ?’’ 

‘tNever again, if I see him first. He will 
have to outrun me,’’ Wallace earnestly in- 
formed her. 

‘*Give me the check for your trunk,’’ 
said the beaming brother, ‘‘and I’ll have 
it sent on the next local train.’’ 

“Put it right in my car! There won’t 
be any other passengers this trip!’’ gal- 
lantly exclaimed the freshman. 

‘Why, how nice of you, Mr. Sanford!’ 
said Miss Dimmick, and looked at him with 
a smile that made him feel like carrying the 
trunk to Kirkwood on his shoulder. 

**Sit in front with him, Julia, and let me 
ride with the baggage,’’ said the unselfish 
William. ‘‘ This is your first cruise in a 
battleship. Don’t talk to the man at the 
wheel. ’’ 

As soon as the car had passed out of the 
city and was humming along the turnpike, 
Wallace stole an occasional glance at this 
very attractive passenger, who gazed de- 
murely straight ahead and remained duti- 
fully silent. It was too bad that William, 
the chaperon, had discouraged sociability. 
However, the freshman who had conquered 
him could afford to risk disobeying him. 

‘*T can drive and talk at the same time, 
Miss Dimmick,’’ he suggested, ‘‘and I 
promise not to upset you in the ditch. ’’ 

‘*My brother believes in doing one thing 
at a time, ’’ she replied. ‘‘I positively dread 
watching him play football. I expect to see 
him carried off on a stretcher. ’’ 

“Oh, I thought you felt sorry for the 
other fellows! Did you visit him last year?’’ 

‘*No. I was a senior at the Rockwell 

Female Seminary. Don’t you like the old- 
fashioned name? I plan to take up teaching, 
but the normal school opens a month late. My 
brother coaxed me to come here for a few days 
because it may be my only chance while he is 
in college. The Hapgoods are distant relatives 
of ours, and I’m to stay with them.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t there a daughter who is studying 
domestic science in the college ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Mary is her name. I haven’t seen her 
since we were little girls. Do you know her?”’ 

“‘Only by sight. I saw her walking across 
the campus with a sophomore, Griffin, and I 
asked who she was. This is the first year that 
girls have been admitted as coeds. There are 
only a few of them, and the novelty of it inter- 
ests us.’? 

‘*Elton Griffin ?’’ exclaimed Julia. ‘‘ Tall and 
rather good-looking, with lots of assurance?’’ 

‘*He doesn’t hate himself,’’ admitted Wal- 
lace, who was so disturbed that he stepped on 
the accelerator harder than he intended. 

The big car fairly leaped ahead. 

‘*Dear me! This is so sudden !’’ Julia gasped, 
as the wind whistled past them. ‘‘Is it often 
taken this way? There, that’s better, thank you. 
Mr. Griffin? Oh, the college glee club gave a 
concert at the seminary last spring. He made 
quite an impression on some of the girls. He 
sings very well.’’ 

William Dimmick leaned forward. 

‘“‘Griftin, did you say, Julia?’’ he growled. 
‘*You never mentioned him to me.’’ 

“T had forgotten him. He was merely one 
of twenty boys. It’s too early in the season, I 
suppose, for any dances here. ’’ 

‘*T hope so. I don’t dance, so I pay no atten- 
tion to them. Anyhow, I won’t let you dance 
with Griffin.’’ 

‘‘Now, William, please don’t be horrid. If 
he is a friend of Mary Hapgood’s and I happen 
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E called the Swiss calf feeder who 

W worked on Uncle Scott’s butter 

dairy Padwerta, the Little Czar. 
Although less than five feet high, he had 
the arms, chest and shoulders of a stalwart 
six-footer. He had a cave man’s jaw, and 
his forehead, to use a phrase of Grant’s, 
‘*sloped clear back to his topknot.’’ Pad- 
werta had milked goats in Switzerland and 
cows in California and knew little about 
anything else. He had a temper that 
must have been a strain on even his iron 
constitution. He could rattle off Italian 
with the speed of a pianola, but he could 
not, or would not, speak English. 

Shortly after Grant had gone back. to 
milking after an enforced vacation on 
account of a sprained wrist, he and Pad- 
werta and Tony Bilini were lined up one 
day along the chute, milking each a bron- 
cho cow through the side panel. Padwerta 
was in a towering rage about something. 
When Grant was stationed between him 
and Bilini, Padwerta would put his head 
down and milk morosely. Then the mo- 
ment he finished with his cow he would 
move to another one on the other side of 
Bilini and immediately turn loose a wrath- 
ful flood of Italian. 

After a while Grant asked idly, ‘‘What’s 
working on the Little Czar to-day, Tony?” 

“‘Oh,’’ said Bilini smiling, ‘‘ Padwerta 
wants to drive the cows into the chute. He 
says that you have all the easy work, with 
nothing to do but ride round on a horse between 
milkings.’’ 

At that Padwerta, who understood English 
well, although he would not speak it, gave an 
aggressive nod of his head. 

‘Tell him to forget it,’’ laughed Grant. ‘* Tell 
him that if he should fall off a horse in that 
corral there would be a dozen cows on top of 
him before he could roll over.’’ 

Padwerta greeted Grant’s remark with a 
snort of indignation, which he followed with 
a rattling volley of expostulation that continued 
off and on throughout the milking. 

The next day Padwerta was going it harder 
than ever. 

‘‘What’s he got on his mind now?’’ asked 
Grant of Bilini. 

‘*He says,’’ replied Bilini, ‘‘that he has got 
a runround on his finger nail that hurts like 
fury, and that you won’t let him drive the 
cows into the chute. ’’ 

Whoever drove the cows into the chute had 
less milking to do than his mates, for he did 
the work while they were finishing the last 
two cows. 

As Grant well knew what torture it is to 
milk when something is the matter with your 
hands, he now asked: 

‘*Has Padwerta ever been on a horse, Tony ?’’ 

**Didn’t you know that Padwerta was a 
vaquero?’’ Bilini answered, smiling. 

‘*T knew that he had chased goats on foot 
back in Switzerland,’’ replied Grant dryly. 

A fiery declamation in Italian burst from 
Padwerta. 

‘* He says,’’ interpreted Bilini, ‘‘ that he 
herded cows all the time for the man he worked 
for up in the Sacramento Valley.’’ 

The next day Padwerta’s finger and dispo- 
sition were both badly inflamed, and Grant 
finally said to Bilini, ‘‘'Tell the Little Czar that 
I’ll put a hackamore on the horse so that he 
won’t cut its mouth all to pieces, and that then 
he can drive the cows into the chute until his 
hand gets well.’’ 

Padwerta received this news with belligerent 
satisfaction. When it came time to run in an- 
other dozen cows he was on hand, grinning 
broadly. 

Padwerta, although short in stature, was 
long of trunk. The extreme shortness of his 
legs became very apparent indeed when he 
had climbed to the mustang’s back. Grant 
took up the stirrups all he could, but even then 
Padwerta had to put his feet into the stirrup 
leathers. 

‘*You see this thing here, Padwerta?’’ Grant 
said, pointing to the horn of the saddle. ‘‘ Well, 
that’s made to hang on to. And you can’t tear 
it off, because it’s got a steel fork on a Visalia 
tree. So, if anything goes wrong, why, grab 
it and hang on!’’ 

Padwerta, addressing himself to Bilini as 
usual, assured him with derisive shrugs that 
Grant’s explanations were unnecessary. 

While Grant and Bilini were finishing the 
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THE LOOP SAILED FORWARD AS TRUE TO AIM AS A SWOOPING BIRD 
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; last two cows in the chute, Pad- 
werta rode in to drive a fresh 
bunch into the small inclosure 
that opened from the main corral. Grant was 
milking briskly, when suddenly he heard a 
tempestuous bellowing from Rowdy, the bull. 

Rowdy, although a great blusterer, was not 
regarded as a dangerous animal. But as Grant 
was a little uneasy, he climbed up on the chute 
to see what was the matter. Padwerta was 
driving cows out of one of the farther corners 
of the corral, and Rowdy was bawling and 
eying him belligerently. 

‘Give that old bluffer a heat round the 
corral!’’ Grant shouted. ‘‘He might give you 
a run for your life if he should get the notion 
that you’re afraid of him.’’ 

With one eloquent shrug Padwerta indi- 
cated that he did not have time to chase the 
bull, that he did not wish to, and that there 
would be absolutely no sense in such a per- 
formance. As the little man was invariably 
‘‘as firm as a mule,’’ and as Rowdy was 
always pawing and bellowing about something, 
Grant dropped back to the ground and con- 
tinued his milking. 

If Grant had known what he found out later, 
he would have immediately ordered Padwerta 
out of the corral. During the period in which 
Grant had been laid off, the Little Czar, who 
had a peculiar sense of humor, had been having 
considerable ‘‘fun’’ at Rowdy’s expense. It 
was customary to send the bull through the 
milking chute along with the cows, for it was 
easier to do that than to cut him out of the 
herd. Padwerta had thought it a great joke 
on the pompous old fellow to lock his hind 
legs with the crossbar that was used to keep 
the cows from kicking while being milked. 
That would make Rowdy paw and bellow an- 
grily. Then sometimes Padwerta would poke 
him with a stick, whereupon the bull would 
fly into a terrible rage. 

Grant was only just getting settled to his 
work when a torrent of Italian-Swiss came 
from a farther corner of the corral. As he 
sprang to his feet he heard a belligerent bel- 
low from Rowdy. He got to the fence just in 
time to see the bull lower his head and lunge 
straight at Padwerta. 

Fortunately, Padwerta’s mount was an expe- 
rienced vaquero horse. He was named Pulga, 
which is Spanish for flea, on account of the 
lively way in which he could handle his feet. 
He had been chased by wild cattle before, and 
he now pivoted half round and made a quick 
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IV. PADWERTA, THE LITTLE CZAR 


leap to avoid Rowdy’s charge. -= 
In that first whirl to the side 
Pulga jumped clear out from 
under his rider; but Padwerta made a swift 
grab at the saddle horn. There was no danger 
of his pulling off the steel-forked pommel ; and 
there was no danger that the little man, who 
had milked goats or cows ever since he was a 
toddler, would lose his grip. 

As a rule Grant was remarkably quick to 
think and to act in an emergency. But now, 
with Padwerta’s mount fleeing before an in- 
furiated bull round a corral filled with broncho 
cows, he could only stand and yell, ‘‘ Hang on, 
Padwerta! Hang on!’’ 

Padwerta, as if trying to pull himself as far 
as possible up out of the corral, now hung in 
the position of a man who chins himself on a 
branch. As his horse dodged here and there to 
avoid colliding with cows the Little Czar’s 
tense body flapped stiffly against the saddle. 
Grant was quick to see the humorous side of 
things; but he had no thought of laughter 
now, for he hardly expected to see Padwerta 
get out of the corral alive. 

As Padwerta flashed by in his first round 
of the corral, Grant, recovering his presence of 
mind, thought of the corral rope. He had never 
‘*built’’ a noose in a lasso so quickly as he did 
now. Then, passing the end of the rope to 
Bilini and telling him to take a turn round a 
post, he hastily climbed to the top of the fence. 

The corral was now a scene of wild confusion. 
Every one of the fifty half-wild brutes in the 
inclosure had instantly become aroused by the 
signs of combat and was bawling hysterically. 
A dozen of the most excitable cows, with eyes 
agog and tongues lolling, were galloping in the 
wake of Rowdy, the bull. Thanks to Pulga’s 
agility and to the iron grip of Padwerta’s 
arms, the horse and man made their way 
round the inclosure without accident. 

When the pursuing bull came near enough 
for a cast, Grant let the rope fly. The loop sailed 
forward as true to aim as a swooping bird 
and settled over Rowdy’s head. ‘‘Hold hard, 
Tony!’’ cried Grant, and Bilini surged back on 
the turns he had taken round the post. 

But Rowdy was too big a bull to be easily 
snubbed. The corral rope snapped without 
checking his momentum, and, as if enraged 
by the bite of the noose, he lunged on after 
Padwerta with greater fury than ever. 

Grant was so dismayed that for a moment he 
only stood and watched the progress of the 
frightened Swiss round the inclosure. Then 





he pulled himself together and, with 
small hope that he could get back in time, 
started to the horse corral for a mount. He 
had taken only a few steps when he spied 
our old Mexican vaquero, Tio Romo. Tio 
was on foot, but he was coming on a run, 
and he had his long rawhide lasso in hand. 

‘*Hurry up, Tio!’’ Grant called. ‘‘ Hurry 
up, or you’ll be too late!’’ 

Tio dashed up. He tossed the end of his 
reata to Grant, and panted, ‘‘When I 
catch him you take a dally on a post.’’ 

Pulga was now coming on round the in- 
closure, but it was evident that the pursu- 
ing bull was not going to pass close enough 
to the fence to give Tio a throw. So Tio 
leaped over into the corral. The moment 
he landed on the ground one of the wild 
cows darted straight at him. Tio got out of 
that corral as quickly as he had got into it, 
and even then he narrowly escaped being 
horned. Standing high on a fence post and 
ignoring the threats of the cow that stood 
flourishing her horns beneath him, Tio 
waited for Pulga to complete the circuit 
again. 

During the first time round the inclosure 
Padwerta’s flow of staccato remarks had 
sounded above the bawling of the frenzied 
cows. But he was dumb now. And his face 
had the set immobility of a heathen idol. 

On came the alert mustang, managing 
to dodge the cows that blocked the way and to 
keep ten feet between himself and the big red 
bull and his retinue of bellowing cows. But 
now Grant’s hope sank, for, although Tio was 
noted for his long throws, it seemed obvious 
that Rowdy was going to pass too far from the 
fence. But suddenly, just before coming oppo- 
site, Pulga swerved sharply in toward Tio. 
The vaquero was standing there with his 
noose cutting circles overhead. Once round, 
twice round, three times round—then Rowdy 
came close enough for a cast. 

With a thin, whining whee-ee-eef! through 
the air the slender rawhide line shot forward. 
The loop swooped downward ; when it touched 
the ground, close in front of the charging bull, | 
the outer edge of the noose tipped up invit- 
ingly. At that moment Rowdy was landing 
from an onward bound; and Tio, with a 
quick, dexterous jerk, twitched the loop tight 
round the brute’s forelegs. The tough rawhide 
rope caught the strain, and Rowdy, with a 
guttural baw-w-aw-w! of surprise, described 
a heavy somersault to the ground. 

Even as Rowdy landed, the rawhide rope 
snapped in two. Fortunately, the fall of the bull 
instantly made him an object of excited inspec- 
tion. Every cow in the corral rushed forward 
as if in a frenzy. As the half-dazed bull scram- 
bled awkwardly to his feet, the cows packed 
themselves into a close circle round him and 
stood rolling their eyes and bellowing. 

Quick as a flash Grant saw a chance to save 
Padwerta. Running round the outside of the 
corral, he reached the gate and swung it open. 
Pulga, coming on another circuit of the inclo- 
sure, saw the outlet. No cows were in his way, 
and the clear-headed little horse ran straight for 
the opening. The moment the mustang passed 
through, Grant slammed the gate behind him. 

Padwerta was saved. But apparently the 
Little Czar did not find it out until his mount 
had loped half a mile out into the pasture. 
Then, loosing his grip on the saddle horn, he 
dropped to the ground. At first he seemed 
dazed and was uncertain on his feet; but as 
he began his march back toward the corral, he 
pulled himself together with comical dignity. 
As he came stalking up to the milking chute, 
he made an eloquent gesture as of washing 
his hands of the world. 

As might, perhaps, be expected, the adven- 
ture did not improve Padwerta’s disposition. 
He and Grant and Bilini were back at the chute 
and milking hard to make up time, when Grant, 
who had been mentally reviewing Padwerta’s 
plight, suddenly burst into a hearty guffaw of 
laughter. Without a word Padwerta grabbed a 
board and chased Grant all over the place. 
The Little Czar’s pudgy legs were so tense 
with rage that he stumbled over everything he 
came to, and Grant got to laughing so hard 
that he had great difficulty in keeping out of 
danger. 

Still there must have been some mellowness 
hidden away in the stern Little Czar, for two 
years later, when he bade us good-by to go 
back to his Alps, he broke down and cried. 





to meet him at the house, I shall have to be 
polite to him. Why do you feel so hostile?’’ 

‘“*You had better take my word for him, 
Julia. He won’t do at all.’’ 

‘“Why, he wears a Beta Delta Gamma 
pin, and he told me it was the most exclusive 
fraternity in college. Does it make you so dis- 
agreeable to hear him mentioned, Mr. San- 
ford??? 

Her eyes sparkled with mischief. 

‘*T might be fonder of him,’’ Wallace re- 
plied. ‘‘We—er—we all have our prejudices. ’’ 

“*T seem to have stirred up a hornet’s nest. 
Mr. Griffin didn’t look in the least like a vil- 
lain. I shall have to discuss him with Mary.’’ 

‘*All you silly girls are easily fooled by a 
smooth counterfeit,’’ was William’s verdict. 

Thinking it unkind to amuse herself at the 
expense of these two young men who took her 





so seriously, Miss Julia chose a safer topic of 
conversation, and the clouds cleared. 

However, when Wallace drew up in front of 
the Hapgood home another storm threatened. 
Mary stood in the open door, and Griffin himself 
lingered in the path. Recognizing Julia, he 
promptly presented himself and referred in a 
complimentary manner to meeting her at 
Rockwell. : 

She seemed flattered that he should have 
remembered her among so many girls, and 
chatted gaily with him while William and 
Wallace carried in the trunk. They set it down 
with a thump and returned in haste. Fortu- 
nately, Mrs. Hapgood at that moment inter- 
vened to welcome her guest—otherwise the 
career of a certain freshman might have been 
marked by still another deed of violence. 

Griffin was unabashed. Bowing low to the 





ladies and waving his hand carelessly at the 
young men, he strolled toward the campus. 
The two gazed rather helplessly at each other. 
Neither had any talent as a diplomat. 

‘*T am invited to stay to supper,’’ said Bill 
Dimmick. ‘‘I’ll tell that sister of mine a few 
things. She will have to mind me while she 
is here.’’ 

‘*T wish you luck. I should say that she is 
in the habit of doing about as she pleases, ’’ 
gloomily replied Wallace, but he brightened as 
he added, ‘‘ Do you think she would care 
for a ride in the morning, right after break- 
fast? I have no recitations until nine. Ask 
the Hapgoods, of course. I’ll be delighted to 
bring the car round. If I can help entertain 
her —’’ 

‘*That's mighty kind of you,’’ replied Dim- 
mick. ‘‘I shall be pretty busy to-morrow.’’ 





For so momentous an occasion it was proper 
to wash and polish the yellow ‘‘battleship’’ 
until she shone like new. 

About five o’clock the next morning Wal- 
lace tramped across the bridge and turned into 
Martin Hosmer’s lower field, through which 
@ grassy road led to the small building now 
used as the jitney garage. From a distance 
of several hundred yards he saw that the 
doors stood open, although he was quite sure 
that he had pulled them shut and. snapped 
the padlock. 

He broke into a run. When he came up to 
the little building, he saw that it was empty. 
Rubbing his eyes, he stared again. It was no 
illusion. The massive automobile had vanished. 
Rousing himself, he examined the padlock. 
The staple had been twisted and broken. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AN INDIAN CALENDAR 
NOVEMBER 


THE MOON OF SNOWSHOES, 
DULL NOVEMBER, CHILLS 
THE AIR, AND GRAY AND HARD 
IS ALL THE EARTH. 


THE SLOW, WHITE FLAKES 

DESCEND UPON THE HILLS; 

THE WOLF PACK’S HOWL 
FOREBODES THE DAYS OF DEARTH. 














FACT AND COMMENT 


N these days the kitchen range can be of as 
much value to the country as the rifle range. 


Some little Hardship makes the Spirit bold. 
The finest Trout are found where Streams run 
cold. 


O not think that you are saying smart 
things when you say things that make 
other people smart. 


HE postal savings plan has amply justified 

those who urged that it be adopted. At the 
beginning of September the number of depos- 
itors had reached 700,000 and the amount of 
deposits was $140,000,000. More than a third 
of the deposits had been made in the preceding 
twelve months. 


EW if any counties in the country can 
equal the achievement of Larue County in 
Kentucky. Its draft quota for the National 
Army was 132 men. Each of the 132 responded, 
was examined, passed, claimed no exemption, 
and entered service. Larue (then Hardin) 
County is the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. 
HIS year of all years Christmas plans and 
purchases should begin early. It is not 
merely that it will take at least six weeks for 
parcels to reach friends in Europe: there are 
special reasons why everyone should try to 
make the coming Christmas season happy 
rather than miserable for those to whom the 
holiday trade brings extra work and care. 
F all the churches that have been engaged 
in raising huge sums for pension funds, 
the Episcopalians are the first to reach their 
goal. Although they set their figure at the sum 
of $5,000,000, they have not only raised the 
whole of it already but have oversubscribed it 
by nearly seventy-five per cent. They have 
contributed a grand total of $8,712,000. Many 
an old minister will now enter upon his well- 
earned reward. 
CCORDING to the experts of the Geolog- 
ical Survey and the Bureau of Mines, the 
waters of Searles Lake in California hold in 
solution twenty million tons of potash. That is 
enough to supply the needs of the country for 
commercial fertilizer for half a century or more, 
and Congress has granted the necessary per- 
mission to the companies that propose to put 
it on the market at a ‘‘reasonable cost.’’ We 
used to import half a million tons or more of 
potash a year from Germany, and as we pro- 
duce little ourselves the loss of the German 
supply has been a serious matter for our 
farmers. 
OMPANION readers will remember Julia 
Sylvester, a serial story by Mr. C. A. 
Stephens, published in 1912 and based on the 
adventures of one of the ‘‘Mercer maidens’’ 
who in 1865 went from New England round 
Cape Horn to find husbands in the new Wash- 
ington Territory. Asa Shinn Mercer, who man- 
aged successfully that remarkable enterprise, 
has just died in Nebraska at the age of seventy- 
nine years. Mr. Mercer was a pioneer of Seattle 
and became the first president of the University 
of Washington. Many of the leading families of 
the region are descendants of the adventurous 
‘*Mercer maidens. ’’ 
AREFUL experiments made at the Cali- 
fornia State University farm have shown 
the value of goats as milk producers. When all 
the food was bought—that is, when no table 
waste was fed—it cost only two dollars a month 
to keep a milch goat. One goat gave on an aver- 
age two quarts a day for three hundred and ten 
days, and another more than three quarts a 
day for the same length of time. In the first 
case the cost of feed was about one and a half 
cents to a quart of milk; in the second case, 


less than one cent a quart. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that goat’s milk is exceedingly rich, 
and that, since goats are immune to tuberculo- 
sis and other diseases common among cows, 
their milk is in much demand as food for babies. 
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AIR RAIDS AND REPRISALS 


HE German policy of unrestricted air 

raids seems at last to have accomplished 

the only result that we had reason to 
fear from it: it has provoked the Allied nations 
to an unfortunate determination to make re- 
prisals. 

There was never the slightest chance that 
Germany could win any military advantage 
by bombing the residential districts of Lon- 
don or of other smaller towns and cities of 
England. Whether, with a singular lack of in- 
telligence, the German leaders have supposed 
that Great Britain could be frightened into 
making peace by the slaughter of a few hun- 
dred old men, women and children or whether 
the air raids represent only an exasperated 
desire on the part of the Germans to cause 
injury to a country they are unable to invade 
is not certain. What is clear is that they have 
chosen to disregard the principles that have 
hitherto governed the conduct of nations at 
war, in the hope doubtless that their enemies 
would be too humane and too honorable to 
retaliate. 

For a long time their hope was realized ; but 
at last the offenses of the Germans have grown 
‘so frequent and so monstrous that public 
opinion in France and England has driven the 
governments of those countries to consent to 
retaliation in kind. It is unfortunate, for it 
means only that there will be more unneces- 
sary destruction of life and property, and that, 
at least for the time being, all pretense of 
humanity in waging war will be abandoned. 
But since human nature is what it is, no.one 
can be very greatly astonished at the desire of 
the French and the English people to see 
Germany obliged to take a little of its own 
nauseous medicine. 

It is one of the chief indictments against the 
German government and general staff that they 
have done everything they could to degrade 
and brutalize the conduct of war. Using poi- 
sonous gas and liquid fire, taking hostages 
from occupied towns, deporting civilians into 
virtual slavery, bombing open towns, hospitals 
and hospital ships, sinking merchant vessels 
without providing for the safety of crew or 
passengers, —all things that four years ago we 
thought the world had outgrown for good, 
—are cardinal principles of war as Germany 
wages it. Unfortunately, such conduct reacts 
on the enemies of Germany. It is hard to fight 
cleanly against one who fights foul. Patience 
and self-control have their limits in our imper- 
fect human nature. Little by little, if the war 
continues, Kultur will go far toward dragging 
civilization down to its own level. 
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THE NEW TAXES 


IFTY-FIVE years ago this country was 
F at war on a gigantic scale, yet the entire 

expenditures of the government during 
the four years the war lasted were but $3,348, - 
400,000. We are just entering upon the present 
struggle. Up to this time our physical partici- 
pation in it has been of the slightest, yet already 
we think in billions. The cost to us of the first 
year has been estimated at nearly or quite 
twenty-five billions—more than seven times 
the entire cost of the Civil War. Taxes, loans 
and expenditures are, and are to be, so colossal 
that the human mind cannot grasp the stupen- 
dous facts. It is like expanding our thoughts 
from the modest measurements of earth to the 
limitless depths of space. 

The facts of government finance affect the 
life of every man among us. We hope that 
every man is a subscriber to the extreme extent 
of his ability to the second Liberty Loan, which 
will provide a part of the money to be ex- 
pended. But in any event every one of us must 
contribute directly to the cost of the war in 
the taxes he shall pay. The subject of the 
distribution of those taxes upon persons and 
corporations is too large to be dealt with in a 
single article, and we do not undertake to enter 
upon it here. That it is a wise policy to take 
as much as possible from the prosperous and 
wealthy and from the great corporations need 
not be argued. No less wise is it to require that 
all—the poor as well as the rich—shall con- 
tribute something. 

The plan includes the taking of huge sums 
from those of whom it can be demanded, and 
almost infinitesimal driblets from everyone. It 
is the petty exactions that will be felt, yet will 
be cheerfully borne, by the poor as well as by 








the rich. For some years before this war there 
was @ movement to reduce letter postage to one 
cent an ounce. Instead of that reduction the 
rate will advance on November 2 to three cents, 
and the rate on postal cards will be doubled. 
Moreover, there is to be a tax on telephone and 
telegraph messages and on express and parcel- 
post packages, when the charge exceeds a 
specified sum; a tax on railway tickets; a tax 
on the price of admission to all sorts of enter- 
tainments; and various other levies of which 
we shall learn in due time, and to which we 
must all accustom ourselves. 

Each one of the taxes is small singly, but 
all of them enter into our daily lives, and, 
multiplied first by the millions of population 
and again by the average number of times that 
the tax falls upon the same person, they will 
produce a great amount of revenue. And we 
shall meet the cost without a murmur. Next 
year there will be other taxes, and we shall 
cheerfully pay them, too. The price is great, 
but the prize is worth it. 


og 
THE TWO SYMPATHIES 


may draw a useful and suggestive 
V V distinction between sympathy for 
others and sympathy with others. 

Sympathy for others is none too common. 
We are all so intensely and naturally and even 
properly preoccupied with ourselves! When 
misery and actual suffering come directly in 
our way, when they are before our eyes, few 
of us fail to be touched by them. We are ready 


|to think, ready to work, ready to give. But 


the dark corners of the world soon slip from 
our thoughts when our own lives are flowing 
easily. Even this war, with all its unimaginable 
accumulated horror, which ought to blast our 
sleeping and our waking hours, is forgotten in 
a crowding flight of trivial matters of which 
we ourselves are perfectly ready to recognize 
the pettiness | 

Still, there are plenty of people who are 
keenly and constantly alive to the sufferings 
of their fellows, to whom the wretchedness ‘of 
the world even in normal times is a perpetual 
burden and a nightmare. Those people are 
nobly touched with sympathy for others, and 
show it by giving their thought and their 
strength and their money to relieving distress 
and at least alleviating the mighty mass of 
evil, if they cannot remove it altogether. It 
would be unjust and ungrateful to find fault 
with their effort or their motives. Only some- 
times sympathy merely for others seems a 
little abstract and general, concerned with 
bodies rather than with souls, even a little 
patronizing in its desire to set the world in 
the right way. 

Now and then there comes along some one 
whose sympathy is with others rather than 
for them, who perhaps does not do so much 
in the way of actual giving or working, but 
who just enters into others’ hearts and souls, 
feels as they feel, suffers as they suffer, and 
not only suffers but hopes as they hope, smiles 
with them as well as weeps. Work done in 
that spirit goes farther than money, means 
more than sage advice or guidance or correc- 
tion. The poor and the wretched appreciate 
your sympathy for them, but oh, they appre- 
ciate your sympathy with them far more! 

The secret of that latter sympathy is surely 
love. Even when you know you are giving and 
working with all your might, stop for a mo- 
ment and ask yourself whether you are loving. 
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THE PEACE TERMS OF AUSTRIA 


"T coun was an interesting speech which 
Count Czernin, the Austrian foreign 
minister, made in Budapest the other 
day. First of all it is interesting because of its 
comparative frankness; the Austrian states- 
man is ready to talk quite freely about terms 
of peace, although the German Chancellor 
brusquely refuses to discuss terms at all. 
Count Czernin did not mention Belgium, but 
he has already said that he regards Belgium asa 
question for Germany to settle with the Entente 
nations. Austria had no part in the occupation 
of that country, and is ready to acquiesce in 
any disposal of it. Count Czernin is ready to 
abandon any hope of extending the boundaries 
of the Austrian empire, if its enemies will agree 
to give up the idea of dismembering it. That 
means, if it means anything, that Austria is 
willing to restore the independence of Serbia 
and Montenegro, and to give up the dream of 
a kingdom of Poland attached to the Hapsburg 
dynasty. Count Czernin will not consent to sur- 
render Trieste, but he does not speak with equal 
determination about the Trentino; something, 
we gather, might be yielded to Italy there. 


In general Count Czernin pleads for the 
status quo ante, together with a general dis- 
armament on land and sea. He knows that 
Austria-Hungary would crumble under the 
burden of renewed and augmented armaments, 
‘and, like all his countrymen, he has grown to 
distrust the Prussian idea that ‘‘war is a legiti- 
mate extension of policy, which every nation 
must be continually prepared to undertake.’’ 
When it comes to disarmament at sea, he draws 
a distinction between the ‘‘high’’ seas and the 
‘‘narrow’’ seas and seems to think that there 
is something to be said for naval power on the 
‘tnarrow’”’ seas. That is a distinction which" 
does not easily explain itself; and since almost 
all great naval actions have been fought on 
seas that may fairly be called ‘‘narrow,’’ the 
seeker after Count Czernin’s thought will not 
see how his suggestion greatly helps matters. 
Moreover, the disarmament for which he 
pleads is apparently partial and not complete, 
for he expresses his doubt whether the present 
generation will ever see the dispersion of 
national armies. 

Taken as a whole, the speech gives us the 
impression that Austria is ready for any peace 
that will get it out of the war with a mod- 
erately whole skin; its only bit of Prussian 
bumptiousness lies in the assertion that, if the 
friendly overtures of Austria are not accepted 
soon, the empire must demand final indemni- 
fication and compensation —at which even 
Count Czernin’s war-harassed auditors must 
have smiled wryly. 

Unfortunately, the status quo ante in the 
Balkans at which the speech seems to hint 
would leave only too many opportunities for 
an interminable succession of wars. If Austria 
honestly wishes a permanent peace, it must 
convince the world that it will no longer permit 
its policy toward its southern neighbors to be 
dictated by the sword-rattling diplomats of 
Berlin, and that when it says ‘‘disarmament’’ 
it means disarmament and not something else. 
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THE GREAT EMBARGO 


OW that the Allies have put a really 
N ironclad embargo into effect against the 

neutral nations through which Germany 
has drawn whatever war supplies it has got 
from the outside, the war may be expected to 
draw rapidly toward a real crisis. Ever since 
Germany failed to conquer France and the 
trench line was established in the west, the 
war has been, not a war of field operations, 
but a war on communications. The submarine 
campaign, on which Germany bases its last 
hope of victory, is an attempt to sever the 
communications of the Allies, to prevent food 
and ammunition and troops from reaching the 
places where they are needed. So the British 
blockade of Germany and the great Allied 
embargo are attempts to cut the last German 
lines of communication, and to oblige Ger- 
many to yield to the siege that the Allies are 
maintaining. , 

The authorities in London and Paris and 
Washington believe that by cutting off all im- 
ports to Holland, Sweden, Norway and Den- - 
mark, the situation of Germany, not only in 
the matter of food but also in the matter of 
essential military supplies, will soon become 
desperate. They believe that it is the only way 
to bring the war to an end quickly. We must — 
hope that their confidence is justified, for the 
policy they have decided’ on will bear hardly 
not only on Germany but on the small neutrals 
of northern Europe. 

All of those countries have lately been de- 
pendent on Germany for coal, and, since under 
the embargo they will have scarcely enough 
food for themselves, they will have no surplus 
with which to buy the coal they need. It is 
conceivable that their situation will become so 
difficult that they, or some of them, may be 
forced to abandon neutrality and to take a defi- 
nite stand either with Germany or with the 
Allies. None of them want to do so, and it is 
the task of the statesmen of the Entente to 
administer the embargo so as to keep them 
neutral; or, if that be impossible, to convince 
them that they will serve their best interests, 
both present and future, by joining the alliance 
against Germany. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On Octo- 
ber 14 the President issued an executive 
order delegating to various boards and depart- 
ments the authority granted by Congress under 
the ‘‘trading with the enemy act.’? The War 
Trade Board, of which Mr. Vance C. McCormick 





is chairman, controls all commercial dealings 
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with enemy countries or with allies of the 
enemy, all of which are illegal except under 
the War Board’s license. The board will also 
license according to its judgment enemy com- 
panies or agents of such companies doing busi- 
ness in this country. The censorship of mails, 
cables and radio messages passing out of the 
country is vested in a board consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the War, Navy and Post-Office 
departments, the War Trade Board and the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. The Postmaster - General is to license 
newspapers published in foreign languages; all 
such papers not so licensed must furnish trans- 
lations of any references in their columns to the 
© crown sros. United States government 
| or to any of the nations 
| engaged in the war. The 
| Treasury is given the reg- 
| ulation of transactions in 
| foreign exchange, of ex- 
| ports of coin, and of insur- 
ance companies of enemy 
ownership doing business 
in the United States. The 
Federal Trade Commission 
will regulate the use for 
the war of enemy-owned 
patents. ——On October 15 the Shipping Board 
made requisition of all American ships of 
more than twenty-five hundred tons burden 
suitable for ocean traffic. The owners must 
run them for the government account at freight 
rates fixed by the Shipping Board, which are 
considerably lower than the rates hitherto 
prevailing. e 


HE RAILWAYS.—On October 17 the 
Eastern railways appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to present 
their case for an increase in freight rates. | 
Their contention was that the increase allowed | 
in June is insufficient to prevent a continual | 
decrease in net earnings. 
Lo 
ENATOR LA FOLLETTE.—The special 
committee of the Senate appointed to 
investigate the speech made at St. Paul by 
Senator La Follette met on October 12. The 
Senator refused to appear before the committee 
unless definite charges were drawn, and the 
usual procedure in criminal trials was followed. 
co 
HIPBUILDING MERGER.— Six great 
shipbuilding plants, in most of which the 
Bethlehem Steel Company has a controlling 
interest, have been merged into a great company 
capitalized at $12,500,000 and managed from 
South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The compo- 
nent companies are the Fore River Company 
at Quincy, Massachusetts; the Union Iron 
Works and Union Iron Works Dry Docks Com- 
pany at San Francisco ; the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation at Wilmington, Delaware ; 
Samuel L. Moore & Sons at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; and the Sparrows Point yard near 
Baltimore. ° 


ANADA.—A union government, headed 

by Sir Robert Borden, but containing as 
many Liberal as Conservative members, was 
formed on October 12. Sir Wilfrid Laurier re- 
mains outside the cabinet; in the coming gen- 
eral election he will lead the opposition and 
will urge a referendum before any more Cana- 
dians are conscripted under the new military 
service law. ° 


WEDEN.—King Gustaf found great diffi- 

culty in forming the coalition cabinet he 
desired to take charge of the affairs of the 
nation. Two statesmen undertook the task in 
turn only to report their inability to accomplish 
it. On October 14 the King asked Prof. Eden, 
the Liberal leader, to form a ministry. ——The 
Swedish economic mission to this country 
threatened to withdraw unless the British gov- 
ernment surrendered its diplomatic pouches, 
which were detained at Halifax. 

e 


USSIA.—The new coalition government, 

formed at last, contains four Constitutional 
Democrats, but no representatives of the ex- 
treme Socialists. Kerenski remains its guiding 
force. The Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates, still controlled by the Bolsheviki, 
refused to support the cabinet, and called upon 
several members who were formerly repre- 
sentative of the Council to resign. The press 
of the capital urges the ministry to suppress 
the Bolsheviki, and declares that the collapse 
of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council is 
foretold by the fact that none but the extrem- 
ists attend its meetings. The Bolsheviki, how- 
ever, will not submit easily to suppression, 
and a clash of opposing forces like that of last 
July constantly threatens. The preliminary 
parliament authorized by the recent demo- 
cratic congress was called to meet October 20. 


ow GREAT WAR 


(From October 11 to October 17) 





Vance C. McCormick 
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The Germans took another step in their 
offensive against Russia by landing strong 
forces on the islands of Oesel and Dagé at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Riga. The landing was 
protected by a fleet of about ninety warships. 


is a point of considerable importance, and from 
it a movement against Petrograd, either by land 
through Reval or by water through the Gulf 
of Finland, could be carried out if the weather 
should continue favorable. 

The Russian batteries resisted the landing of 
German troops, but they were soon silenced by 
the superior guns of the German battleships. 
After landing, the Germans met with only 
perfunctory resistance on Oesel Island,and they 
seized Arensburg, the chief place on the island, 
on October 15. Petrograd reported that the 
detachments landed on Dagé Island had been 
withdrawn and that every attempt of the 
German ships to enter the Gulfs of Riga and of 
Finland had been repulsed by Russian naval 
forces. A considerable Russian fleet is in the 
Baltic, and it is by no means impossible that 
a naval battle may take place. Not until the 
Russian fleet had been accounted for would it 
be safe for the Germans to enter the heavily 
mined Gulf of Finland. 

The British made another surge forward east 
of Poeleappelle, in Belgium, on October 12, 
and took a thousand prisoners. After that the 
weather was too unfavorable for further action ; 
the heavy rains turned the ground into a lake 
of sticky mud. There was constant fighting on 
a smaller scale along the line in Champagne 
and round Verdun. 

There was more heard about the mutiny on 
the German naval vessels at Wilhelmshaven. 
Adm. von Capelle, the Minister of Marine, told 
the Reichstag that there had been a plot to 
paralyze the fleet and to force the government 
to make peace, and he accused certain Socialist | 
deputies of being privy to the plot. The Social- 
ists indignantly denied the charge, and Adm. 
von Capelle was apparently unable to produce 
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THE DARK SIDE 
Russian soldiers fleeing in disorder from the foe 


any evidence to support it. On October 12 he |‘ 


resigned his office, partly, it was believed, be- | 


cause of the failure of his attempt to connect | = 


the Socialists with the naval mutiny and partly | 


because of the waning effectiveness of the sub- | = 


marine campaign. The position of Chancellor | 
Michaelis was also thought to be insecure; he 


has not shown the political skill and the force | 


of character necessary in his difficult position. 

The submarines sunk eighteen British, five 
French and four Italian ships. An American 
steamer, the Lewis Luckenbach, was also 


sunk; nine of its crew are missing. It was|— 


reported from Berlin that Germany was about 


to declare the coasts of Canada, Cuba and the 3 
United States war zones, and to undertake a |= 


submarine campaign on this side of the At- 
lantic. An American destroyer, on patrol duty 
in European waters, was torpedoed by a sub- 
marine and disabled. One man was killed. 
Great Britain and Holland are at odds over 
the unwillingness of Holland to stop the pas- 
sage of sand, gravel and scrap metal from Ger- 
many to Belgium through Holland. The point 
at issue is whether or not the materials speci- 


fied are to be used as war material. Great : 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE 
Crowds of Russian boys signing up at the recruiting 
stations 
Britain cut off all cable communication to Hol- 
land, and Holland in return held up all Dutch 

shipping bound for England. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II visited Sofia and Con- 
stantinople during the week. 

Chile has expressed its approval of the mo- 
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—a Snuggly, Comfy, “Cuddledown” Robe. 


every member of the family on cold, wintry days. Made of the finest quality 
blanketing in a wide range of the newest designs— 
silk-trimmed or plain. 
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tives that led Uruguay to break with Germany. | — 

Mile. Mata Hari, the Dutch dancing woman, | = 
was executed in Paris on October 15. She had | = 
been found guilty of communicating military | — 


information to the Germans. 
A war conference of the allied nations was 





Oesel Island, which is a Russian naval base, 


called to take place in Paris, and it was learned | = 


that this country was to be represented. 





One Father Writes of 


BILLIARDS 


‘‘We’ve A Full House All The Time!” 


Thousands of parents endorse Home Billiards because it 
quickly surrounds their boys and girls with good companions. 

Young people idolize these princely contests. 
and Pocket Billiards act as a tonic on older folks. 

These grand old games are never twice alike, but ever en- 


livened by friendly jest and laughter. 


Among Life’s most enduring memories are happy hours 
around the Brunswick Home Billiard Table. 
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Even the cottage or small apartment has room for a genuine Brunswick. a 
And it gives you scientific Carom and Pocket Billiards—life, speed and accuracy! _ 
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and home trial offer. All contained in our = 0 rye ae = 
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© IN THE RELAY 3 
By Lewis Worthington Smith 


HEY are coming down the centuries, the 

runners, breathing hoarse. 

I am waiting for the scurry of the dust above 
the course. 

I could run,—my feet are eager,—but I watch 
them turn and trim, 

Till a token that one brings me I may carry 
after him. 


I can see the goal before me, but it is not mine 
alone. 

I must bear the scroll he gives me to a waiting 
wayside stone. 

Other hands then swiftly take it, other limbs 
then urge and strain 

For a farther lure of distance, for the purple 
prize of pain. 


They are cheering on the benches, more than 
thousands as I run; 

I am not my own wild heartbeat, but their 
herald to the sun. 

On we rush and, rushing, gather still new 
strength to press and climb, 

For we sweep to man’s forever through our 
little stretch of time. 


ogo 
THE WHITE FARM 


"ogee WW men were riding through one of the 
newly discovered oil fields of the South- 
west. On each side of the train rose an 
ugly forest of derricks, covering the roll- 
ing prairie with an unnatural growth. 
The ground under those leafless timber 
trees was black with crude oil. Refuse 
oil was burning, and enormous clouds of black 
smoke rolled up into the sky. 

Suddenly the train swept by a quarter-section 
farm that lay like a great white square between 
the bristling derricks and the black soil. The little 
farmhouse was surrounded by a cottonwood grove. 
Two men with a team at work, stacks of grain 
and alfalfa and a herd of quiet cattle completed 
the picture. 

“Look!” one of the travelers exclaimed. “Isn’t 
that queer! That must be a dry section!” 

A man across the aisle who overheard spoke up: 

“On the contrary, that quarter is perhaps the 
richest oil land in the field. See that one derrick 
close by the house? It was a gusher and ran more 
than eight hundred barrels a day. Philip Ross, his 
wife and two sons live on the White Farm, as it is 
called. When the gusher was struck, Ross’s older 
son rushed into the house with the news. Ross and 
his wife were there. 

** Father,’ he cried, ‘the oilmen say it’s the 
biggest drill in the state! We can lease the whole 
farm for a million! Hurrah)’ 

“The father calmly looked at the son. 

“<*What of it?’ 

“*What of it! We are rich! We can go to New 
York or Chicago and live without working!’ 

“Live without working?’ said Ross. ‘What sort 
of life is that?’ 

“They say Philip Ross brought his hand down 
on the kitchen table where he sat and said, ‘Call 
in Duncan.’ That is the younger son. Duncan 
came in, and the family sat there together. 

***T Jet the oilmen drill to test our farm because 
you boys asked it,’ said Ross. ‘The result will give 
us a million without a stroke of work. But it will 
ruin our quiet home and unfit us for life’s real tasks. 
It has already spoiled scores of our neighbors, as 
you and mother know right well. I think too much 
of you boys to let you grow up with money you 
never really earned. We are healthy, and daily 
work is a joy. We can’t afford to be rich.’ 

“He turned to his wife and said, ‘Janet, thank 
God that we are able to work, and do not want to 
live without it.’ And the wife and the boys bowed 
their heads while the sturdy old Scotchman prayed. 

“The oilmen were frantic at his refusal to sell 
or lease. They offered fabulous prices. They threat- 
ened and tried to scare him into yielding. But the 
White Farm is still there, and Ross and his wife 
and sons are working on it happily, surrounded 
by the forest of rigs and the black stretch of 
ruined prairie soil.” 

The train was again passing through the tangle 
of derricks and black soil. But in the memory of 
the two travelers the White Farm dwelt, a picture 
of rare conscience and conviction and resistance 
to the prevalent desire to make a fortune and live 
without working. 

There is no real life without working. When will 
Americans learn that lesson, and be content to 
live and work on the White Farm? 
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SNAPSHOTS 


O one has any right to look so pleased 
all by herself,” Dorothy declared sau- 
cily, as she stopped in the doorway of 
Aunt Ellen’s room. “If you have come 
into a fortune, at least give people an 
opportunity to congratulate you.” 
Aunt Ellen looked up smiling from her 
handful of letters. “It’s not a new fortune,” she ex- 
plained, “only one of my monthly dividends. It’s a 
letter from my old schoolmate, Susan Rice. In the 
same mail, oddly enough, I had one from Susan’s 
sister Della. They are snapshots—would you like 
to read them?” 

“Usually,” Dorothy replied frankly, “letters bore 
me to death—other persons’, I mean. But seeing 
it’s you, Aunt Ellie —” 

Aunt Ellen, smiling to herself, opened one of the 
letters. 

“Tl give you a bit of Della’s first. You can stop 
me whenever you want to. 

“Dear Ellen. I’ve been trying for two months 
to answer your last letter, but I’ve had three new 
maids in the past five weeks, and you know what 
that means. Then I had a dressmaker here; I had 
to try 4 new one because I couldn’t get Miss Grant. 
I supposed she was #°0d,—she had splendid rec- 
ommendations,—but such a botch as she made of 
my silk! I just sat down and cried over it. Then 
I’ve been having trials with Esther; she’s just at 
the difficult age, wanting to do all sorts of grown-up 
things that she oughtn’t to do for a year yet; and 
Billy had a fall and broke one of his front teeth ~ ” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” Dorothy interrupted, “when 
it gets to teeth!” 

Aunt Ellen, obeying the hint, took up the other 
letter. Her very fingers seemed to love it. 

“Susan,” she explained, “is a widow with three 
little girls to support. She does it by sewing—she 
makes the most exquisite baby clothes, and has 
worked up a good patronage. But of course it 











means hard work, with her housework to do and 
Marjory not yet in school. And here’s a snapshot 
of her. 

«Ellen Dearest. It has been one of the sky-blue 
days! Such an exquisite, sweet, cool breeze as 
woke me this morning! It felt like the mountains, 
and I gave myself a treat of ten minutes, just 
simply lying still and remembering our mountain 
summer. Then Mrs. King came in after breakfast 
to tell me that Bennie is going to be able to walk 
without crutches. Isn’t that glorious? I was just 
singing over it all the morning, I was so happy for 
her. And I had such a lovely letter from a new 
customer. And Pippa discovered the first rose on 
the little yellow rambler. We put it on the table 
and the girlies nearly smelled it to death. Do you 
wonder I called it a sky-blue day?’” 

There was a telephone call for Aunt Ellen just 
then. Dorothy was glad. There were two or three 
things that she wanted to think out. 
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INSIGNIA OF OUR SOLDIERS 


Ts service uniform of the United States 
Army is a cap with brown, falling visor, a coat 
and breeches of olive-drab cloth and brown 
leggings of either leather or canvas. So far the uni- 
forms of officers and men are very similar, although 
only officers should wear the leather leggings. The 
first difference, says the Boston Transcript, is to 
be seen on the front of the cap, where the officer 
wears the escutcheon of the United States, and 
the enlisted man, the insignia of his branch of the 
service—crossed rifles for infantry, crossed can- 
non for artillery and crossed sabres for cavalry. 
On the coat collar an officer wears the bronze let- 
ters “U. 8.” and a device of the crossed arms of 
his branch of the service. The enlisted man wears 
on one end of his collar a round disk that bears 
the weapons, the letter and the number of his unit; 
on the other end of the collar he wears another 
disk with the letters “U. 8.” 

The field uniform consists of the campaign hat 
and cord, the olive-drab shirt, and the remainder 
the same as the service uniform. The hat is the 
same for officers and men, but the officers below 
the grade of general wear a hat cord of black and 
gold, while the enlisted men wear a wool cord of 
the color peculiar to the branch of the service: 
blue for infantry, red for artillery, yellow for cav- 
alry, orange for signal troops, and maroon for 
medical and hospital service. : 

A general wears five-pointed stars in number 
according to his grade—one star for a brigadier 
general and two stars for a major general. For 
the field and line officers the insignia on the collar 
or shoulder strap are as follows: colonel, a silver 
spread eagle; lieutenant colonel, a silver leaf; 
major, & gold leaf of the same design; captain, two 
silver bars; first lieutenant, one silver bar; chap- 
lain, besides the insignia of line rank, usually that 
of captain, a Latin cross of silver. 

The insignia of the enlisted men who have gained 
noncommissioned rank are in the form of chevrons 
on each sleeve: the regimental sergeant major has 
three inverted V-shaped bars with three are bars 
below the open side of the chevron; the battalion 
sergeant major has three chevrons with two arc 
bars; the regimental supply sergeant has three 
straight bars below the chevrons, with two for the 
battalion and one for the company sergeant on 
that duty. 

In the company, the first sergeant has three 
chevrons with a diamond-shaped figure in the in- 
cluded angle below; all duty sergeants, three chey- 
rons; corporals, two chevrons, and lance corporals, 
one chevron. A color sergeant has a five-pointed 
star in the included angle of the chevron; a ser- 
geant of the commissary service has a crescent 
below his chevrons; a chief trumpeter has one are 
below the three chevrons, with the form of a bugle 
inclosed ; the drum major has three chevrons with 
crossed batons in the inclosed angle. 

Duty men wear appropriate devices. The cook 
wears a cook’s cap on his sleeves; a first-class gun- 
ner, a projectile, point up with a bar below; a 
horseshoer, a horse shoe; a mechanic and artifi- 
cer, two crossed hammers; a mechanic-farrier, a 
horse’s head ; a mechanic-saddler, a saddler’s skiv- 
ing knife. 
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MEN OF THE TARA 


N November 5, 1915, the British ship Tara 
was torpedoed by a German submarine in 
the Gulf,of Sollum, and sunk, with the loss 

of eleven of her crew of more than one hundred. 
The submarine towed the ninety-two survivors to 
Port Suleiman, writes Mr. Lewis R. Freeman in 
the Atlantic Monthly, and handed them over to 
the Turks, who in turn passed the party on to the 
Senussi, a confederation of Arab tribes. The Se- 
nussi, short of food already, marched their prison- 
ers over the desert to Bir Hakim, an old Roman 
well in the interior. Here, eking out with snails 
and roots such scanty rations as their captors were 
able to provide, the unfortunate Britons, racked 
by disease and only half-sheltered from the winter 
weather, existed for three months and a half. 

Food became scarcer and scarcer, and by the 
middle of March death from starvation in the 
course of the next few days appeared inevitable. 
But on the seventeenth of that month, as suddenly 
as if dropped from the sky, a squadron of armored 
automobiles appeared on the horizon. A few mo- 
ments later the Arab guards had fallen before the 
fire of machine guns, and the half-delirious prison- 
ers, plunging trembling hands into hastilybroached 
tins of jam and condensed milk, were being bun- 
dled into Red Cross ambulances for the return jour- 
ney. A couple of days later and they were in the 
hospitals of Alexandria. 

“We had written a good many letters from time 
to time,” says Capt. Gwatkin-Williams, the naval 
officer in command of the Tara, “and our guards 
had assured us that they would be handed to the 
Turks for forwarding to England. Most of them 
were probably thrown away or deliberately de- 
stroyed, but, by a kind trick of fate, one, written by 
myself, was taken by the Turks to Sollum when 
the Senussi occupied that port. When the Brit- 
ish retook Sollum, this letter, by a second lucky 
coincidence, was left behind in the hastily evacu- 
ated quarters of a Turkish officer. 

“About three in the afternoon of Saint Patrick’s 
Day, which we had celebrated by making a feeble 
attempt to kill off a few of the snakes that had re- 
cently begun to infest the camp, we caught sight of 
the first car, and before we had finished pinching 
ourselves to prove that we were not dreaming the 
whole force of forty-one were thundering down on 
us. The ambulances pulled up and the attendants, 
as soon as they could free themselves from the 
embraces of the men, began to shower food about. 
The other cars, spreading out into a fan, swept‘on 
across the sand in pursuit of our fleeing guards. 

‘*We had no special grounds for complaint against 





these men upon whom the care of our party had 
fallen, and we would gladly have interceded for 
them if there had been any chance. But they took 
to their heels the moment the first cars came in 
sight, and a panicky sort of resistance on the part 
of a few of them when they were overtaken sealed 
the fate of the lot. Except for a few women and 
children, all the Arabs about the place succumbed 
to the fire of the machine guns, and a score or so 
of graves were added to those of the four Tara 
men we had already buried at Bir Hakim.” 
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UNTIMELY ACTION 

















“Now, then, No. 1, if you want to kiss ’im, wait for the 
order, ‘ Dismount.’”’ 
— Arthur Moreland in London Opinion. 
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MINNIE WIMBLE’S GREAT- AUNT 


‘WF it had merely come to my ears as gossip,” 

I said Mrs. Odlin, with dignity, ‘I should have 

paid no attention. I have always thought well 

of Minnie Wimble. But I cannot reject the testi- 
mony of my own eyes.”’ 

“Of course not, Lucretia,’ assented Mrs. Bessey, 
somewhat tartly, “but there’s such a thing as see- 
ing straight and understanding crooked.” 

“That has scarcely a friendly sound, Susan,” 
rejoined Mrs. Odlin, stiffening. ‘All I can say is, I 
possess a fair intelligence and excellent eyesight, 
and Minnie Wimble’s land adjoins mine, and I see 
what I see. If I had a great-aunt eighty-five years 
old visiting me, I hope I should fulfill my duty to 
the aged as I understand it. I don’t say that Minnie 
Wimble doesn’t understand hers differently, but — 
Well! To see that poor, frail, silver-haired, tiny, 
old lady with a limp actually doing Minnie’s wash- 
ing and spreading it out to dry! I was observing 
orioles through my opera glass and she came di- 
rectly in line, so I saw the whole thing.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Bessey. 

Mrs. Odlin flushed, and rose to leave. “If you 
persistently misinterpret my remarks, Susan, I’m 
sorry,’’ she observed, “‘but I think I’d better go. I 
have a call to make on Mrs. Teeby and a few of 
the neighbors.” 

“And I rather think that I have a call to make 
on Minnie Wimble,’”’ murmured Mrs. Bessey, look- 
ing after her departing guest with a peculiar ex- 
pression. ‘It'll probably be a pleasure, and I’m 
quite sure it’s a duty.” 

It was the brisk, little, old great-aunt herself 
who limped to open the door. Mrs. Wimble was 
out, but Mrs. Bessey accepted a cordial invitation 
to come in, and the old lady was soon chatting 
delightedly of the pleasures of her visit. 

“All my great-nieces are good to me,” she said 
proudly, “but Minnie’s the most understanding. 
The others, bless them! want to keep me wrapped 
in cotton wool so’s I won’t break, but Minnie lets 
me help her do things. You wouldn’t believe, now, 
the good time we’ve been having together with 
Grandmother Landon’s laces. They needed look- 
ing over, and Minnie had put it off till I came, 
because she remembered I was dainty-fingered 
handling such things, and she’d a notion there was 
one or two might be put in shape to use, now fichus 
and capes have come in again. Grandmother Lan- 
don’s wrought collars were famous, and there’s 
a shaped net shoulder scarf with scallops and a 
basket-of-grapes pattern—well, you’ll see it soon, 
for Minnie’s going to wear it guest night at the 
club; but you be sure, deary, to ask her to let you 
look at the work close to. It’s wonderful! 

“The scarf was yellow as could be when we took 
it out of the trunk, and a stitch gone here and 
there and dreadfully tender; Minnie said she was 
afraid to touch it. She let me wash it and bleach it 
all myself, and, deary, it’s come out beautiful! 
Minnie’s as pleased as Punch, and so am I. And 
somehow, just looking over the old trunk together 
got us telling stories and remembering things, and 
talking family talk, so’s it most seemed like going 
back to when Sister Maria was with me, and we 
used to talk by the hour, sewing together for the 
children. Well, well! Maria’s been dead thirty 
years now, and I’m avery old woman, and Minnie’s 
still a young one; but she’s understanding, my 
dear; she’s understanding!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bessey, softly, ‘‘she is.” Soon 
she said good-by with a friendly smile on her lips, 
but something rather like the light of battle in her 
eyes. ‘I really must go,” she explained. ‘You see, 
I have other calls to make—on Mrs. Teeby and a 
few of the neighbors.” 

To herself she murmured as she reached the 
gate, ‘Lucretia Odlin’s trail needs following up, 
and for once it’s going to be followed, and followed 


quick.” 
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A MARTYR TO THE CAUSE 
[ Mexico there is a variety of ants that carry 





little green umbrellas, made from bits of leaves, 
to protect their bodies from the fierce tropical 
sun. Sometimes, writes a contributor who has lived 
in the turbulent republic across the Rio Grande, I 
have seen two ants walking together while one 
politely carried the umbrella over the two. At 
other times, she says, I have seen them, when 
going in opposite directions, stop and salute each 
other before they passed on. 
Those wonderful little insects live in immense 
underground houses with many rooms c¢ ted 


at top speed to get their charges and carry them 
under shelter before the rain begins to fall. 

In many places in Mexico and in western Texas 
these ants are very destructive ; they eat the leaves 
of the trees and destroy ornamental shrubs and 
plants. Once I made the experiment of putting 
sticky tar round my trees to protect them, and 
stood aside to see what would happen. Here came 
the orderly column down the tree; each soldier 
was carrying his green umbrella. When the leader 
reached the band of tar a sudden confusion arose. 
The ants gathered in groups, larger or smaller, 
separated and grouped again and again. 

About that time the upgoing line reached the 
lower edge of the tar, and it went through a similar 
performance. Some went back to the hole at the 
foot of the tree, and others that apparently were 
inspectors came out and walked round the tar 
band, examining it at every point. 

Finally I grew tired of watching them, and, feel- 
ing satisfied with my victory, I went into the house. 
But alas! what was my chagrin when I returned 
about sunset to revel in my conquest to see the 
ants with their green umbrellas calmly passing up 
and down the tree as industriously as ever. 

Upon examination I found that the leader had 
laid down his leaf on the tar, then had walked out 
on that as far as he could, had caught his feet and 
remained; the next had followed, and ruthlessly 
had used the leaf and body of the poor martyr as 
a footing to lay down his own leaf. Many had fol- 
lowed his example, until with leaves and mangled 
bodies they had constructed a pons formicarum 
entirely across my mighty barricade. 
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AN OLD SCOTTISH COVENANTER 


NE of the first railways laid in North Britain 
O connected the ancient city of Perth with 

Aberdeen. In Chambers’s Journal there is a 
pleasant picture of a stanch old covenanter at 
Whinnyknowe who was subjected to a loss that 
ealled for compensation from the railway com- 
pany. William Reid, there is no reason to doubt, 
gave careful consideration to the question of in- 
jury, and when the railway official waited upon him 
he had decided the exact amount of the damage 
that he had suffered. ; 

The official told the farmer that the company 
had agreed to allow him the sum of one hundred 
pounds in recompense. 

“A hundred pounds!” exclaimed the old cove- 
nanter. ‘I winna touch it. I have considered the 
matter and I have made up my mind as to what I 
should get. I winna tak’ a hunder.” 

“T would strongly advise you to accept,” replied 
the official. “You are not likely to get more. I think 
the directors have beén generous.” 

**Too much so! too much so!” was the startling 
reply. “I winna tak’ the hunder; I'll hae forty 
pounds and not a penny more.” 

“Oh, is that the trouble?” was the laughing re- 
sponse. ‘‘Well, here is the order for one hundred 
pounds, which you will receive when you call at 
the office at Perth.” 

William Reid accepted the order, and a week 
later presented it at the company’s office. A clerk 
asked him to sign a receipt, and this the farmer 
did for forty pounds. 

“You are to receive one hundred pounds, not 
forty,” said the clerk, counting out the money. 

The old farmer was angry. “I told your man,” 
he cried, “‘that I would tak’ forty and not a penny 
more; and I will not hae it. I want nae man’s siller 
that I’ve nae richt to!” 

And William Reid, after twice counting his forty 








pounds, p the remainder back across the 
counter and walked out of the office. 
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FRENCH COMMENTS ON THE 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


HEN the American troops first marched 

through the streets of Paris, says a writer 

in Everybody’s Magazine, there were many 
comments made upon their appearance. A great 
many times the French said, “Oh, ils sont fameux!” 
—‘‘They’re fine!” And several times came the 
comment, “How tall and thin they are!’ Once or 
twice, with a hearty emphasis, almost of admira- 
tion, “Heavens, how ugly they are!” And I didn’t 
realize until I saw them there together how the 
Lincoln type of powerful, rawboned, sincere ugli- 
ness has persisted in many Americans. 

One working woman kept saying, “It makes me 
want to cry when I see their flag here,” and an old 
man said, “I hope there is a German spy on every 
street corner.” Another woman, jumping up and 
down in excitement, exclaimed, “Oh, I am so glad 
Iam going to see them! I never saw an American 
in my life.” 

But the pleasantest remark of all was passed by 
a middle-aged woman who said, after she had seen 
the United States soldiers, “Every time I see the 
American flag it makes me think, ‘No, the Ger- 
mans were wrong. Ideals are the realest things 
there are.’” 
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WELLINGTON’S COOLNESS 


STORY is told that shows the Duke of 
Wellington’s characteristic coolness in bat- 
tle. Even in the hottest engagements he 

sometimes found time to make humorous obser- 
vations, especially when it seemed to raise the 
spirits of his men. This was the case when the 
British were storming Badajoz. 

The general rode up while the balls were falling 
thickly and, observing an artilleryman who was 
particularly active, inquired the man’s name. He 
was answered, “Taylor.” 

“A very good name, too,” remarked Wellington. 
“Cheer up, my men, our Taylor will soon make a 
pair of breaches in the wall!” 

At this sally the men forgot the danger. A burst 
of laughter broke from them, and the next charge 
carried the fortress. e 


NO REASON WHY HE SHOULD 


MAN from the north of England was spend- 
ing a few days in London with a friend and, 
after a busy morning of sight-seeing, the 





by long passages. I have poured as much as ten 
gallons of poisoned water into one hole without 
filling it. In some of the rooms the ants store their 
food ; in others, lined with ‘particles of leaves that 
have been used for umbrellas, they place the pupa 
cases or white bags of eggs. 

Some of the ants seem to have special duties as 
nurses, and on any fine day you may see them 
bringing the little white pupz up to the surface 
and laying them round the top of the hole in the 
sunshine. When a shower approaches, they run 





Lond took him to a large restaurant at noon, 
thinking that lunching there would be a novel ex- 
perience for the countryman. The visitor appeared 
to enjoy his luncheon, but he kept looking anx- 
iously toward the door. 

‘What are you watching?” asked his friend. 

“Well,” was the quiet reply, “Aa’s keeping an 
eye on ma topcoat.” 

“Oh, don’t bother about that!’ said the other. 
“You don’t see me watching mine.” 

“No,” observed the visitor, “thoo has no caal to 
watch. It’s ten minutes sin thine went.” 
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TANGLED ARITHMETIC 


BY EMMA S. FRANCIS 


If one boy, playing, 
Makes one bit of noise, 

How many bits, think you, are made 
By two little boys? 


Where is the answer? 
Not in any rule 

That your teacher made you learn 
When you went to school. 


Those rules are easy; 
All they’d have you do 

Would simply be to set down one 
Multiplied by two. 


But two boys, playing,— 
Thus the sum is done,— 

Make ten to twenty times the noise 
That is made by one. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


BY MARION HALLOWELL 


N a little town of southern New Hamp- 
] shire there lives a black-haired girl 

named Doris Brooks, who knows where 
Indian summer got its name. Some persons 
have one story to tell about the name and 
some have another, but Doris, as you shall 
see, has every reason to feel sure that she 
has learned the true secret of it. 

Of course Doris believes in fairies, but 
in all her life, although she had often 
hunted high and low in all places where 
fairies ought to be, she never saw one until 
that day in the woods when she learned 
the secret of Indian summer. 

It happened one Saturday afternoon in 
early November. The day did not seem 
at all like a November day, with Thanks- 
giving and Christmas only a few weeks 
off, for it was as warm as June, and yet 
was not at all like June. The fields were 
brown, instead of green, and there was 
a soft, smoky haze over them and over 
the forests, where the scarlets and crimsons 
of October had faded to dull shades. It 
was so still that even when Doris was crossing 
the field toward the woods she could hear a 
squirrel chattering away in them. 

Perhaps the squirrel guessed her errand and 
was trying to scold hard enough to keep her 
away, for, as you should know, Doris was 
going to the woods in the hope of finding some 
acorns and beechnuts. She felt sure that there 
were enough for the squirrels and for her, too. 
When she set out for the woods she was not 
thinking about fairies at all—Indian-sumnfer 
fairies or any other kind; but when she 
reached the edge of the woods, and before she 
had picked up a single beechnut or acorn, 
the thought came to her that it was just the 
day, so still and soft and hazy, for fairies to 
wander through the woods. It may be, of 
course, that the fairies were friends of the 
squirrel and that they whispered that thought 
into the pink ear under her black hair. 

Anyway, when Doris thought of the fairies 

she straightway forgot all about the beechnuts 
and acorns and sat down at the foot of a great 
elm that grew close beside a little stream, and 
looked carefully all round. Not a fairy was to 
be seen. Not a living thing of any kind, except 
the squirrel that was still chattering in his 
tree; and not a moving thing of any kind, ex- 
cept a few dead leaves that were drifting slowly 
down the little stream. 
‘ “T know what the matter is,’’ said Doris to 
herself. ‘‘The fairies see me and are afraid. 
I’ll_ put a powdered fern leaf in my shoes 
and that will make me invisible. My cousin 
Louise told me that it would, and she knows 
all about such things. ’’ 

Close beside her grew a cluster of ferns, 
brown from the early frosts. Doris powdered 
one of the dry leaves in her hand and put a bit 
of the dust into each shoe. Then she leaned back 
against the trunk of the big elm and waited. 
She waited very quietly for a long time. Per- 
haps the powdered fern leaf made her invisible 
to the fairies. Who knows? Or it may be that 
she got a bit sleepy as she watched, and shut 
her eyes a moment or two; that also is possible. 

The next thing that Doris knew she was 
suddenly leaning forward, her bright eyes 
had grown very big with amazement and a 
little cry was trying to get through her lips. 
The dead leaves drifting down the stream 
were not dead leaves any longer, but a fleet of 
fairy canoes manned by Indian fairies! 

There could be no mistake about it. The 
harder she looked the plainer she saw the In- 
dian fairies—some in the canoes and some on 
a flat rock in the middle of the little stream. 
Some of them had bows and arrows, and, as 
she looked, one of the Indian fairies on the 
flat rock shot an arrow at a bumblebee that 
was buzzing its way overhead. The others on 
the rock waved their bows and chased one an- 
other as if they were playing tag. None of the 
Indian fairies had the wings that Doris had 
supposed all fairies wore ; but probably Indian 
fairies do not need wings, as other fairies do, 
since the feathers that they wear would bear 








A FLEET OF FAIRY CANOES MANNED BY INDIAN FAIRIES! 


them upward if they desired to fly. But these 
Indian fairies did not fly. They paddled their 
canoes down the stream, wholly unmindful of 
Doris, even when they passed very near her or 
landed on the flat rock and played there. 

Doris saw it all very plainly. She never saw 
anything more plainly in her life. Then, just as 
quickly as she could wink, everything changed. 
There was not an Indian fairy or a fairy canoe 
to be seen—only a few dead leaves floating 
down the stream and drifting against the flat 
rock. Her eyes grew bigger than before and 
she looked harder and harder, but not a single 
Indian fairy was there—only drifting leaves. 

**O dear!’’ sighed Doris. ‘‘They must have 
seen me and got frightened !’’ 

Then she looked down and saw that one of 
her shoes had fallen off. 

‘*That is it!’? she cried aloud. ‘‘When my 
shoe came off, the powdered fern leaf fell out 
and then they could see me. Anyway, I had 
a good look at them first !’’ 

Doris hurried home, wholly forgetting the 
beechnuts and the acorns. She was full of her 
adventure, but she did not tell anyone about 
it until her father happened to say at the 
supper table, ‘‘What a beautiful Indian-summer 
day this has been !’’ 

Then Doris turned to her brother Ned and 
said, ‘‘Do you know where Indian summer 
gets its name?’’ 

Her brother was older, and so he did not like 
to say that he did not know. He just reached 
for another piece of cake and said, ‘‘Well, do 
you know ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I do know!’ answered Doris. And 
then she told the story of her wonderful adven- 
ture in the woods that afternoon. 

‘* Indian fairies!’’ laughed Ned, when she 
had finished. ‘‘ You must have been dreaming !’’ 

But neither her father nor her mother 
laughed at her story, and it was a great com- 
fort to her when her father said, ‘‘Ned, are you 
sure that Doris was dreaming? Those of us 
who have not seen fairies have no right to 
say that other persons have never seen them. ’’ 





THE SWALLOW\S’ GAME 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Here and there the swallows go, 

Up and down, fast and slow, 
Sometimes curving from the ground, 
Sometimes darting far around, 


As | watch them skim and tip, 
Upward rise and downward dip, 
| have wondered what they play 
Just before the close of day. 


Suddenly the answer came 

As | watched their evening game. 
Tag’s the game they play; now see 
If you don’t with that agree. 


Listen as they fly around, 

High above and near the ground; 
You will hear them, as they flit, 
Calling quickly, “It! It! It!” 





And so long as Doris lives, even if she never 
sees another fairy in all that time, she will 
believe in fairies and rejoice that she got a 
good look at the tribe of little Indian-summer 
fairies that were paddling their canoes down 
the forest stream on that beautiful November 
afternoon. 
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THE SIX TRAVELERS 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


LICE’S father was a happy-looking man 
A when he stepped on board the train at 
Philadelphia. He carried a shoe box so 
carefully that the conductor must have known 
that he was taking home to his children some- 
thing more important than shoes. 

Four young ladies began to wonder what 
was in the box; they were sure that a man 
traveling without his children would not carry 
a luncheon. Besides, no man would put a lunch 
box on the seat beside him and keep looking at 
it and smiling every time he looked. The four 
young ladies were on a long journey and had 
nothing to do except wonder about the other 
passengers—who they were, where they were 
going and all about them. 

Across the aisle from the seat that the man 
chose for himself and his precious shoe box 
sat a woman who also got on the train at 
Philadelphia. She carried a covered basket and 
kept it on her lap. The young ladies did not 
wonder much about what the woman had in 
her basket, because she was rather a cross- 
looking woman and did not smile. 

The woman had a double seat, and after the 
conductor went through the car taking tickets 
she put the basket on the seat opposite the one 
in which she sat and then began to knit on 
something gray that she teok out of her trav- 
eling bag. 

‘*She may have potatoes in her basket,’’ said 
one young lady. 

‘Or carrots,’’ said another. 

‘‘Or carpet rags,’’ said the third. 

‘‘Or more knitting yarn,’’ added the fourth 
young lady. 

Those four did not care what the woman had 
in her basket, but they did wonder what the 
man had in his shoe box. There he sat, pre- 
tending to read a paper, but it was easy to see 
that he was thinking more about the box than 
he was about the news, because every once in 
a while he lifted the cover and looked in. Soon 
all who were near enough knew what was in 
that box, because 

‘*Peep, peep, peep, peep!’’ said a little baby 
chicken. 

‘*Peep, peep-peep !’’ said a little baby duck, 
and ‘‘Scritch, scratch, scritch!’’? sounded the 
tiny paws of a baby white rabbit. 

Everyone laughed, and the man laughed, too; 
that is, everyone near laughed except the 
woman with the basket; she looked crosser 
than ever and just a little worried, too. 

The next thing the young ladies knew, the 








MISS CENTIPEDE 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Little Miss Centipede 
Went out to shop, 
And at Shoofly & Company’s 
Made her first stop. 
Mr. Shoofly came forward, 
All beaming and gay: 
“And what can | do 
For you, madam, to-day?” 
He bowed and he beckoned; 
He showed her a seat; 
But the poor clerks turned pale 
When she put out her feet. 
“How many?” they faltered. 
“As many as these,” 
She replied very sweetly, 
“And hurry up, please.” 


So they hurried and scurried, 
The ten Shoofly clerks, 
All hustling together 
And working like Turks. 
They cleared all the counters; 
They emptied the shelves; 
They made, in their haste, 
Perfect slaves of themselves. 
They laced and they buttoned, 
They pushed and they squeezed, 
Miss Centipede watching, 
Quite placid and pleased; 
They used a short ladder 
To fit her top feet, 
And never drew breath 
Till the job was complete. 


And here’s what they sold her— 
Now count if you choose: 
A pair of cloth gaiters, 
A pair of tan shoes, 
A pair of black pumps 
And a pair of tan ties, 
Two pairs of galoshes 
And boots, ladies’ size; 
Five pairs of silk slippers 
For thin evening wear— 
Rose, green, red and buff, 
And a rich purple pair; 
And soft bedroom slippers 
Of crimson and gray; 
And a pair of bootees, 
By red tassels made gay; 


And five sets of sandals, 
Two basket-bal! shoes, 
And two pairs for lounging— 
Pale pinks and pale blues; 
And six pairs for walking, 
And six pairs for snow, 
And six pairs to hunt in— 
Though what, | don’t know; 
And two pairs of goatskin, 
And two pairs of duck, 
And four pairs of kid— 
And on all of them stuck 
The daintiest rubbers. 
Indeed, she looked sweet, 
Miss Centipede did, 
As she tripped down the street. 





basket began to move. It certainly was sur- 
prising to see a covered basket begin to tip first 
one way and then another. The woman reached 
over and pushed the basket firmly against the 
back of the seat. 

‘* Peep, peep, peep!’’ ‘* Peep-peep!’’ and 
‘*Seritch, scratch !’’ came more sounds from the 
three travelers in the box. 

The man was more pleasant than ever and 
smiled ; and the four young ladies smiled ; but 
the woman looked cross, as if she had wished 
that the man had stayed in Philadelphia. 

Then something began to bob round in the 
basket again and something bumped its head. 

‘*T have a chick and a young duck and a 
baby rabbit in my box,’’ the man explained, 
as he laid aside his paper and tried to make 
the three cuddle down and keep still. 

The woman put away her knitting and half 
smiled, but she would not tell what was in her 
basket. 

‘*T am taking these pets home to my chil- 
dren, Miriam and Alice and James,’’ the man 
told the young ladies. ‘‘I bought them in a 
bird store in Philadelphia. ’’ 

When the man said ‘‘bird,’’ bobbity-bump! 
went the woman’s basket, and over it tumbled, 
bang-bang-bumpety-bang! to the floor in the 
aisle. Little chick said ‘‘Peep, peep, peep!’’ 
Little duck said, ‘‘ Peep, peep-peep !’’ ‘‘Seritch, 
scratch, scritch, scratech!’’ went the baby 
rabbit. And all the passengers laughed. 

Even then the woman would not tell what 
was in her basket. She picked it up, set it 
down on her lap hard, held the cover on 
tight, and smiled; but she would not tell. 

Then the brakeman came in and called, 
‘* Trenton! Trenton! The next stop will be 
Trenton !’” 

Just as the woman was ready to get off at 
‘Trenton, something in her basket spoke right 
out, and said, ‘‘Mew! Me-ow! Me-ow!’’ 

‘*The cat,’’ said one young lady, ‘‘smelled 
the chick and the duckling and the rabbit and 
tried to get out to find them !’’ 

‘*To be sure!’ agreed the other ypung ladies. 

Just then they looked out of the car window, 
and there they saw two little children kissing 
the woman with the basket and hugging her 
—and she was a pleasant-looking woman, after 
all, only she had been worrying about that cat. 
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The Jar of 


the Bath-Room 


Shelf 


When little Susie had 
the croup;when Johnny 
got his feet wet and 
caught cold; when 
father sprained his 
knee; when granny’s 
rheumatism bothered 
her—that jar of Muster- 
ole was right there to 
give relief. 


-Musterole is a_ clean, 
white ointment made with 
oil of mustard and other 
home simples. It pene- 
trates down to.where the 
congestion causes the ache 
or the cold. And the heat 


which it generates usually 
carries off the congestion to- 
gether with the cold or sprain or 
rheumatism. Yet its heat isa non- 
blistering heat. Musterole even 
feels cool a few moments after 
you have applied it. And the ease 
usually comes immediately while 
you are rubbing on Musterole over 
the place. Keep your jar of Muster- 
ole on the bath-room shelf—handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., en Ohio 
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Double -Your “Pep” 


Round shoulders mean a bent back—a 
cramped action of every vital organ.Keep, 
you from looking or feeling your best. 


The Natural Body Brace 


like — trainin: ng.¢ fertegnens erect, 
natural and graceful figure. Brings 
comfort, strength, energy. Makes you oe 
Stand Up Straight Like a Soldier 
Relieves backache, curvature, hollow chest, weak 
lungs, nerv replaces and supportsmisplaced 
internal organs—reduces enlarged abdomens—fine 
om spores oe — for © tyes, FOR BOTH 

NG AND OLD. 
Waite today for ~  hooklet, measurement blank 
and liberal 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL proposition. 
oe C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 

319 Rash Building, Salina, Kans. 














Pie is the nation’s daily dessert and real 
mince pie is the pie of pies, not only for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, but for a// 
good dinners. Use at all times 


IONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
**Like Mother Used To Make” 

It’s wholesome—nutritious—delicious, 
And in these days of food economy it is 
good to remember that one piece of NONE 


SUCH Mince Pie goes a long way toward a 
meal. Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 








GET YOUR CLASS PIN FREE 


by showing and selling pins to 
* classmates, Make selection from 

catalog of 300 designs sent free 

on request. Prices 15 cents up, 


METAL ARTS CO, 
No. 46, 15c. 87 South Ave., Rochester.N.Y. No.193.20c. 


STAMPS QUAKER STAMP 60, Tole “6a 











A TRENCH CHRISTMAS 


HRISTMAS was a perfect day at St. Yvon 
“uu @ O7L in France ; just the sort of day, in fact, on 


which one would expect peace to be declared. 
The soldiers of the opposing German and English 
armies seemed to be infected by the weather and 
the traditional spirit of the day; finally the British 
became aware that they were seeing considerably 
more of the Germans than they usually saw. Heads 
were bobbing about and showing over their par- 
apet in a most reckless way. As we looked, says 
Bruce Bairnsfather in Bullets and Billets, the phe- 
nomenon became more and more pronounced. 
A complete Boche figure suddenly appeared on 
the parapet, and at that Our Bert, who was for- 
ever wanting to get up on the parapet, climbed 


| boldly out of our trench. That was the signal for 


| 








| 
| 





more Boche anatomy to be disclosed, and all our 
Alfs and Bills immediately replied; in less time 
than ittakes to tell, half a dozen or so of each of 
the belligerents had climbed out of their trenches 
and were advancing toward each other in no man’s 
land. 

I clambered up and over the parapet and moved 
out across the field to look. Clad in a muddy suit 
of khaki and wearing a sheepskin coat and Bala- 
klava helmet, I joined the throng about halfway 
across to the German trenches, Here they were— 
the actual, practical soldiers of the German army. 
There was not an atom of hate on either side that 
day; and yet, on our side, not for a moment was 
the will to war and the will to beat them relaxed. 
It was like the interval between the rounds in a 
friendly boxing match. 

“Look at that one over there, Bill!’ Our Bert 
would say as he pointed out some particularly 
curious member of the party. 

I strolled about among them all, taking in as 
many impressions as I could. Two or three of the 
Boches seemed to be particularly interested in 
me, and after they had walked round me once or 
twice with sullen curiosity stamped on their faces, 
one came up and said, “Offizier?” I nodded my 
head, for I can’t talk German. 

A moment later I caught sight of a German 
officer, some sort of lieutenant I should think, 
and, being a bit of a collector, I intimated to him 
that I had taken a fancy to some of his buttons. 
We both then said things to each other that neither 
understood, and agreed to do @ swap. I brought 
out my wire clippers and, with 4 few deft snips, 
removed a couple of his buttons and put them in 
my pocket. I then gave him two of mine in ex- 
change. 

Slowly the meeting began to disperse; a sort of 
feeling that the authorities on both sides were not 
very enthusiastic about this fraternizing seemed 
to creep across the gathering. We parted, but there 
was a distinct and friendly understanding that 
Christmas Day would be left to finish in tranquil- 
lity. The last I saw of this little affair was a vision 
of one of my machine gunners, who was a hair- 
dresser in civil life, cutting the unnaturally long 
hair of a docile Boche, who was patiently kneeling 
on the ground while the automatic clippers crept 
up the back of his neck. 
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THE CORRECT ATTITUDE 


"Tsar is a story about one of our diplomats, 
Baron Brunnow, that, although it has been 
told before, is so characteristic that it will, 
I think, bear retelling, says Mme. Olga Novikoff 
in Russian Memories. 

Queen Victoria, deeply grieved by the death of 
the Duke of Wellington, had expressed her wish 
that the funeral of the Lron Duke, as he was 
called, should be as splendid as possible. The 
whole of the corps diplomatique was requested to 
attend the ceremony. All the diplomats unhesi- 
tatingly accepted the royal invitation — with one 
exception, the French ambassador. The latter, in 
a state of great perplexity and indecision, hurried 
to the doyen of the diplomatic world, Baron Brun- 


now. 


“Tam in a very disagreeable position,” he said. 
“T am indeed quite at a loss what to do. How shall 
I escape from my dilemma? Of course, one does 
not like to disobey Her Majesty’s wishes—almost 
her orders; but one must nevertheless consider 
before all else one’s duty to one’s country, one’s 
national dignity!” 

“But what is the matter?’ exclaimed the baron. 
“I have received no communication about your 
difficulty. None of my secretaries has informed me 
of anything unusual. What is the matter?” re- 
peated the old baron somewhat impatiently. 

“Don’t you understand?” exclaimed the other. 
“The Queen desires every diplomat to attend 
Wellington’s funeral. From her point of view she 
is quite right. But I, as a Frenchman, can never 
forget the terrible harm done by the duke to the 
country I represent.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Russian in smiling sur- 
prise. ‘‘You dislike the idea of attending the state 
funeral? I confess that I also hardly like the idea 
of the fatigue that it involves. But then, you are 
much younger and stronger than I. Of course, if 
you were asked to attend Wellington’s resurrec- 
tion, perhaps I should say, ‘Don’t go.’ But this 
funeral, which represents the end of all possible 
mischief to your country, I can only say, ‘Go and 
attend it by all means with great satisfaction!’ ” 

His doubts thus resolved, the ambassador at- 


tended, 
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MRS. PERKINS AND THE FOOD 
SUPPLY 


appear in the Windsor Magazine, ‘“‘that Lord 

What’s’is-name ’as been a-writing to the 
papers to tell people to keep rabbits and grow 
cabbages in their back yards to keep up the food 
supply of the nation. 

“T only ’ope ’e’ll do it ’imself, and I wish ’im joy. 
I don’t want to dash no ’opes, but I tried it myself 
in a’umble way, you understand, last summer. 

“TI gave a pair of Perkins’s boots and fourpence 
for two small rabbits, and that just left room in my 
garden for a dozen sprouting broccoli. 

**For the first three weeks I thought the broccoli 
was going to die of heart disease; but as soon as 
they started to sit up and sprout the rabbits broke 
out of their hutch and ate every blessed one up, 
and expired next day of internal combustion. 

“All I got out of it was the rabbit skins, which I 
will say make a ’andsome necklet. 

““When I wear it on Sundays I ’ear people say- 
ing, ‘Fancy ’er buyin’ them expensive furs in war 
time!’ 

“It’s ’ard to bear, but I reckon I’ve done my bit 
toward increasing the food supply.” 


| SEE,” said Mrs. Perkins, whose lucubrations 


mee “ ba che 2 Jack 


Chain- ramet 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack it is not 
necessary to get down in a cramped, strained 
position and grovel in mud, grease or dust 
under a car to work a “handle” that is apt to 
fly up, with unpleasant results. To lift a car 
with the Weed Chain-Jack, simply give a few 
pulls on its endless a n while you stand 
erect—clear from oot ngs, tire carriers and 
other projections. To lower a car pull the 
chain in a sanaeten. Up or down— 
there’s no labor. 





Simply a few pulls on its chain and the heaviest car is 
raised or lowered without danger and without exertion. 


Every motorist has dreaded using the ordinary jack—an unpleasant operation, 
to say the least, and constantly fraught with danger and much tiresome work. 
Now all the u mnpleasant disagreeable features have been entirely eliminated by the Weed 

ith it, whether raising or lowering the car, you are always out of harm’s way 
—No knocking of head, or soiling of clothes ,against springs or other projections—No skin- 
ning of knuckles or flying up of a “handle”’—No chance of the 
resulting in serious bodily injury—Infinitely easier to operate than any jack on the market. 


Weed Chain-Jack 


Powerful — Safe — Easily Operated 


Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support from which an_axle will not slip, while a 
broad base prevents the jack from upsetting on uneven roads. Every Weed Ch 
is submitted to a lifting test and will support.over twice the weight it is ever required to lift. 
Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheels protected by a stamped-steel housing. Chain 


¢ THE JACK 
THAT SAVES 
YOUR BACK 


car coming down, often 








Once in place you never have to touch a 
Weed Chain-Jack. You do not have to aa 
underneath to either raise or lower the car 
and after the car is lowered, you haul the 
jack out from under the car by the chain. 
Much superior in safety, economy, utility, 
simplicity and construction. 


You will never be satisfied with 
any other if once .you use a | 


ain-Jack 


heavily plated to 





revent rusting. 











" Height When | Height When |HeightWhen Raised . 

Size Lowered Raised With Aux. Step Up Price ncn inch and {inch 
an auxiliary step as 
inch | 8inches | 12%4inches| 14'4inches | $5.00 | illustrated above 
10 inch 10 inches | 153% inches 17% inches 5.00 When in operative 
12 inch 12inches | 184% inches | No Aux. Step 5.00 position this step 
12in. Truck| 12inches | 19% inches | No Aux. Step 10.00 adds twoinches tothe 

height of the jack. 

















American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport K Connecticut 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario | 











Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes—from plumbers’ safety chain to ships’ anchor chain. 
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XMAS POST 
50 CARDS and 10c 
NOVELTIES 


ONE PCK., 10c; 15 FOR $1.00; 25 FOR $1.50, PREPAID 





ach package contains 6 nice gold embossed Xmas Post 
Gack and 45 Xmas Tags, Stamps and enclosure cards. 


Send for 25 packages and send 
We Trust Agents us $1.50 when sold. Keep $1.00. 


Church Fairs and Sales 


No money required with order. Any number sent prepaid. 
Return All Unsold. ‘Keep 4c Commission on 
Each Package You Sell 
Agents, Merchants, Dealers, Write 
ORLEANS PARCEL POST CO., Orieans, Vt. 
101 MAIN STREET 











MANUFACTU R ER TO YOU 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
Catalog free, — hundreds of new designs, Write today, Two 
popular designs Illustrated made with wt equal 
amount of lettering and with one or 
)} twocolors best hard enamel, Prices: - 
om Silver plate 15% each, $1.50 doz. 
4, Sterling silver 30¢ each, $3.00doz. 
Gold plate 35% each, $3.50 doz. 
Also designers and makers of high 
Class Pins and Rings for the 
Fst High Schools in the country. 
We make the best—20 years’ experience, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 356 Bastian Bidg., Roohester, N. ¥. 








e to be an expert wrestle: 
mail from woes 8 A 


Farmer Dok fells 
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Vaudeville Sketch- Monologues, Dia- 
es, Entertainments. PL YS logues, Minstrel 
Material, Drills, Make-up Goods. Large © talog Free. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 77, CHICAGO. 






The Edge of 
Every Razor 


fafa fe saw-like teeth, invisible to 
the eye. The unavoidable 

presence moisture causes rust to 
form between these teeth. That's why razors “‘pull’’. 


3-in-One Oil 


is a positive entive of razor-rust. Moisten thumb and fore- 
inserted “at tm pate and draw theblade gently between 

after shaving a will never 
on a cutting oe because oil and water do not mix. 


3-in-One rubbed into strops makes the 



















blade adhere to the leather. 
Setd call qsed ennsin 20s. 25c. and 15c. 
bottles; also in 25c. Handy Oil Cans. 


Liberal sample of 3-in-One O8 
FREE nienes 2 One 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165AIR, Bdwy., N.Y. 





Comfort a aw hlother 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
CS 


UR FORESTRY REGIMENT.—One of the 

most interesting divisions of our army arriving 
in France is the forestry regiment, already re- 
ferred to by The Companion, which is to help 
supply our allies with the timbers needed in the 
construction of the trenches, dugouts, bridges 
and railways. According to the American Museum 
Journal, vast quantities of wood are required for 
those purposes, and the demand is so urgent that 
men have even been taken from the firing line to 
help get it. In England, where the greater part of 
the wood has thus far been obtained, the work 
has been in the hands of Canadian battalions, as 
many as seventy-five thousand men having been 
engaged in it. One sawmill to a company has been 
employed, together with donkey engines and rail- 
ways, after the usual Pacific-coast custom. Whether 
the English forests are becoming exhausted, or 
the shipping facilities are lacking, is not known, 
but the supply seems to have given out, and France 
is now offering its forests to be cut. Hitherto the 
French forests have been untouched, perhaps be- 
cause they were deemed necessary for military 
purposes, as screens for. artillery, for example; 
but now that they must be used, it is the desire of 
the government that the work be carried on under 
the direction of trained foresters. The forestry 
regiment is under the command of W. B. Greeley, 
who has been in charge of the silviculture of this 
country for a number of years, and who is con- 
nected with the United States Forest Service. There 
are three majors and three staff captains, each of 
whom has charge of a different kind of work. 
Each company of the regiment is a complete 
working unit in itself, able to handle the whole 
work alone if need be. Highly trained foresters 
act as noncommissioned officers. Most of the 
enlisted men are lumbermen, millmen and road 
engineers. The appropriation provides for twelve 
specialists, two engineers of high rank and a 
number of first-class sawyers. The last are par- 
ticularly important, since on the sawyer depends 
the amount of lumber to be obtained from a tree. 
It is now thought that three of the small portable 
mills—of about eight thousand feet capacity—to a 
company will produce the best results. Before the 
forestry regiment began active work it was under 
strict military discipline for two months. It goes 
armed with rifles, and in every way equipped as 
a fighting unit. It is probably only the beginning 
of the transfer of our scientific forestry experts to 
Europe, as at least five such regiments will be 
needed in France, and the work may have to be 
extended to Russia. 


OW TO BUY FOOD.—The bureau of home 

economics of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor has issued a 
bulletin entitled Food for the Family, which con- 
tains clear and comprehensive suggestions re- 
garding the best and most economical diets for 
growing children. According to the bulletin, the 
following general principles should govern the out- 
lay of the family food budget: 1. Spend from one 
fourth to one third of your food money for bread, 
cereals, macaroni and rice. 2. Buy at least from a 
third to half a quart of milk a day for each member 
of the family. 3. Spend as much for vegetables and 





fruit together as you do for milk. If you use half 
a@ quart of milk for each member of the family, 
that may not always be possible, but spend at least 
as much for vegetables and fruit as a third of a 
quart of milk a day costs. 4. Spend no more for 
meat and eggs than for vegetables and fruit. The 
quantity of meat and eggs can be decreased with 
less harm than the quantity of any of the other 
foods mentioned. The amount spent for meat may 
decrease as the amount spent for milk increases. 


USE FOR HORSE-CHESTNUTS.—The lack 

of foodstuffs in Europe has brought many 
hitherto neglected materials into use. Thus, both 
in England and in Germany ways have been found 
to use horse-chestnuts, which, though bitter and 
unpalatable, contain a large amount of nutritive 
matter. In England the chestnuts are being col- 
lected this year for some purpose not specified, 
but.they will replace large quantities of corn. It 
is estimated that a ton of chestnuts will be equiv- 
alent to half a ton of corn. As the crop of nuts this 
year promises to be very large, it is hoped that 
several thousand tons of nuts a week can be col- 
lected. A single large tree will bear on an average 
from three thousand to four thousand nuts, the 
aggregate weight of which is from sixty to eighty 
pounds. Even before the war, investigators had 
found various uses for horse-chestnuts. From the 
shells, which are rich in tannin, an extract for 
tanning leather is made. The kernel contains a 
small quantity of oil similar to almond oil, and also 
esculic acid, a saponaceous substance that has 
excellent lathering and cleansing properties. The 
residue, almost half of the kernel, can be con- 
verted into white starch. After the nuts have been 
boiled in several changes of water and the dried 
kernels have been ground, almost all animals will 
eat the meal. + 

HE AERIAL AGE.—In a recentaddress before 

the Aéronautical Society in London upon the 
development of aviation after the war, Lord Mon- 
tagu of Beaulieu painted an imaginative picture 
of the possibilities of air traffic in the near future. 
He predicted atime when the traveler from London 
will save eleven days in the journey to India and 
twenty-three days to Australia; when aéroplanes 
will cover a regular average of twelve hundred 
miles a day and when traffic will be regulated in a 
series of air levels of two thousand feet each— 
private planes up to two thousand feet ; commercial 
machines in the next level; “ordinary flying,” to- 
gether with the fast commercial machines, in the 
next; then the official planes of each nation (from 
six thousand to ten th i feet), including those 
of the air police, who will drop down on offenders 
in the lower depths; and finally the levels above 
ten thousand feet, which will be used for inter- 
national travel. Lord Montagu believes that there 
will be such a tremendous increase of air travel at 
the close of the war that it is already time to con- 
sider how routes shall be defined and kept, and 
how the best use can be made of our present 
knowledge of the gir currents of the world. Such 
a picture as Lord Montagu paints may seem very 
unreal, but those who have seen the birth of the 
locomotive, the marine steam engine, the electric 
telegraph, the telephone, the submarine cable, the 
motor car, and wireless telegraphy and telephony 
will not be incredulous. The internal combustion 
engine, with its light weight and high speed, was 
the beginning of an evolution the ultimate char- 
acter of which it is impossible to foresee. 
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Serve America First! 


A Letter from 
Captain Tick-Mouse 


To all Boys and Girls, 
Everywhere: 


Dear little friends, 1 have joined hands with Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia 
to Serve America First, and we want you to join hands with us—right now. 


Will you help us? Will you help us catch the 
slackers? Will you come with me‘ and do some 
real detective work for your Uncle Sam? 


Do this and you’ll be helping to win the war! 


Uncle Sam and I have planned it all out, and 
now we are ready to begin. 1 have told you 
all about it in my new story book, “CAPTAIN 
TICK-MOUSE and His Adventures in SECRET 
SERVICE.” Read this book and you’ll be all 
ready to go right ahead and serve America first ! 


This new book is a little beauty, full of bright 
colors and lively pictures—a thrilling story book, 
FREE, for every boy and girl in Ameriéa. My 
Tick-Mouse artists have dipped their brushes into 
their handsomest colors, and dressed the book in 
red-white-and-blue in honor of Miss Columbia. 


Your new story book is ready. All my former 
Tick-Mouse books have been given to you through 
my good friends, the Jewelers whose stores are 
nearest to your homes. To save precious time, I 

















How this bacon. 


vored bacon, browned and crinkly 


Swift’s “Premium” Bacon you notice at orice a 
special flavor, a crisp deliciousness that you cannot 
get in any other bacon. This is because long years 
have been devoted to working out the method that 
gives you the most delicious bacon possible. 


Each carefully selected piece of meat is cured by a 
secret, long-tested process. It is then suspended in 
the smoke of hickory fires until the fragrant aroma 
has penetrated to its very heart. Thus all the bacon’s 
original sweet flavor is retained and a new delicate 


spiciness added. 


It may be purchased in the strip, or sliced a 


in glass jars, or in sanitary sealed cartons—so care- 


fully packaged that it brings you all its exc 


fine flavor straight from the fragrant hickory smoke. 


Swift's Premium’Bacon - 


Swift & Company, U. S. A, 


gets 
its wonderful flavor 


W'e does not love the piquant tang of well-fla- 
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curly, crisp browned 
bacon that } sont ov 


b is just right—bacon tha 
ts tender, succulent, delicately flavored 








will give out these new books in the same way. 
So ask your Jeweler today for your new Tick- 
Mouse book—the one about Captain Tick-Mouse. 
If he hasn’t got it yet, and can’t get you one, then 
write direct to me, enclosing a two-cent stamp, 
and I’ll mail you one. (But please don’t do so till 
you’ve done your best to get it from your Jeweler, 
for I haven’t a minute to lose. ’m working day 
and night, catching slackers for Uncle Sam.) 

So, Boys and Girls, be quick —hurry over to 
your Jeweler’s and get your new Tick-Mouse Story 
Book—show your colors—fall in line with Uncle 
Sam ready to SERVE AMERICA FIRST! 


Your loving little friend, 


Copeain, Tons Moase 


P. S.—Address me at 10 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, in care of the Elgin National Watch 
Company (where I have my official headquarters). 

—T. M. 
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Look for this Label 
on your Coat 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





sters 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


Rain doesn’t spoil the day for boys or girls who wear Raynsters. 


Off to school or out to play—just slip on your Raynster and you’re 
ready before a fellow can say “Jack Robinson.” 


Leave the bothersome umbrella behind—mother won’t scold if 
you're buttoned up inside a Raynster. 


These storm-coats are made in all sizes for boys and girls and 


grown-ups, too. 


jacks and other things. 


them. 





They are made strong and stylish— to last and /ast. 
They’re made with lots of room. 


ith pockets to hold marbles, 


You'll just feel so good when you get your Raynster 
you ll want it to rain. 
for a Raynster before the other girls or boys get 
Write today for booklet showing various 
styles of Raynstets. . 


And that’s the truth. Ask 


United States Rubber Company 





Clothing Division, ‘New York and Boston 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF FEVER 


EVER varies so much in its character 
that not until the physician knows 
what disorder it accompanies does he 
know just what to expect of it. The 
kind of fever that goes with such dis- 
eases as smallpox, scarlet fever and 

=~ measles has been called terminative 
fever. It precedes the eruption and is brief and 
self-limited. The fever that ends by crisis, as in 
pneumonia, is called culminative. The fever in dis- 
orders like typhoid fever, septic conditions and 
tuberculosis, in which the temperature may rise 
every day for weeks or for months, physicians 
call continued fever. 

Besides those there are intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers. In the intermittent form, as, for 
example, in malaria, the temperature becomes 
normal, and remains so for a certain length of 
time, and then the fever returns. In the remittent 
form the fever dies down, smoulders a while, as it 
were, and then flares up again. In a case of typhoid 
there are generally two different types of fever— 
a morning remission and an evening exacerbation, 
and an undercurrent of fever that may continue 
for many weeks. Persons differ very much in their 
tendency to run a high temperature. Young chil- 
dren get feverish for very slight causes. 

In the continued fevers, such as typhoid, there 
is a tremendous battle between the forces of dis- 
ease and the resources of the patient. It is like a 
long siege in which the besieging force, although 
beaten back for a short time, is never conquered, 
but rises day by day to renew the attack. If the 
patient can hold out until the fever has exhausted 
its toxins, he wins the battle; in long, hard cases 
the fight sometimes seems to be a draw for days 
together. 

That is the time when the work of doctor and 
nurse consists in careful watching and in keeping 
up so far as possible the strength of the patient. 
That is the time when friends must be shut out, 
when irritation may be fatal or the least error of 
judgment may bring disaster. In such an illness a 
temperature that runs over 105° or that rises or 
falls very suddenly is a danger signal. A sudden 
fall below normal from a high fever is often the 
sign that the end is near. 
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HETTY BASCOM’S PREPAREDNESS 


UNT LUCY stopped hesitatingly at 
Katherine’s door. It was a perfect 
afternoon, full of wonderful summer 
beauty, but Katherine’s back was to it 
all. The table before her was strewn 
with notebooks and paper. 

“I don’t suppose,” Aunt Lucy said 
timidly, ‘“‘you feel like going down to the mothers’ 
meeting a little while ? Some of those Polish women 
are interesting, and you know you’re going to do 
social work — 

Katherine looked round. She tried to speak 
pleasantly, but her voice expressed sorely tried 
patience. 

“I’m sorry, Aunt Lucy, but 1 must get this work 
done. You know I told you that I would have to 
work if I came up this summer.” 

“Yes, I know,” Aunt Lucy acknowledged, “only 
it seems as if on such a day and ali—and they sort 
of need brightening up —’” 

Her voice trailed away into silence. There was 
no response; Katherine had again bent over the 
notebooks, With a little sigh Aunt Lucy tiptoed 
softly down the stairs. 

Down on the piazza that evening Katherine 
leaned her tired head against the railing and 
frowned. 

It had been a hard day. There was so much to 
read and study, and yet one had to be thoroughly 
prepared these days. A social worker, to be valu- 
able, had to know facts and understand conditions 
and causes. By and by, with all her preparation, 
she would be ready for real work—not just a hand- 
ful of Polish women. 

Uncle Henry’s voice broke into her thought. 
She had scarcely been aware of Uncle Henry as 
he pottered round the flowers. 

“That snapdragon,” Uncle Henry declared, 
coming up with a blossom in his hand, “always 
reminds me of Hetty Bascom. Looks like her, 
somehow. Did I ever tell you about her? Well, sir, 
Hetty Bascom was the preparingest person we’ve 
ever had in South Greenfield. Made up her mind, 
back in school days, she was goin’ to be a writer, 
and began to get ready. She used to criticize 
a story something great, I tell you. When Hetty 
got through there wasn’t much left of it, and if 
you’d enjoyed it you felt sort of ashamed and as 
if you wa’n’t proclaiming it to the world. Well, we 
all waited for Hetty to write a story that was a 
story—one that would set the style, as it were. 
But she didn’t do it. She read shoals of ’em, but 
always, when we asked her, she said she was pre- 
parin’. She kept on preparin’ to the end of her life 
and never got a line in print. And would you 
believe it, there was little, round-faced Rebecca 
Cutts that just jumped in and did it? She allowed 
the best preparation was to try, and try, and try 
again, and keep on tryin’.” 

Katherine shot a quick glance at Uncle Henry. 





Had Aunt Lucey told him? But Uncle Henry was 


| innocently smiling at the snapdragon that reminded | 


| him of Hetty Bascom. 
od 
DESERT HEAT 


N an account-of a journey across the great 
Australian desert, Mr. Norman Duncan tells in 
Australian Byways of an explorer who during 


countered a temperature of 132° in the shade, 
which rose in the sun to 157°. In January, Mr. 
Duncan himself found a mean temperature of 104° 
in the shade. 

The ground was thoroughly heated to a depth of 
three or four feet, says the author, and the tre- 
mendous heat had parched all vegetation. Under 
its effects every screw in our boxes was drawn. 
Horn handles and combs were split into fine 
flakes. The lead dropped out of our pencils. Our 
hair, as well as the sheep’s wool, ceased to grow, 
and our nails became as brittle as glass. The flour 
lost more than eight per cent of its original weight. 
We were obliged to bury our wax candles. We 
found it difficult to write or to draw, so rapidly did 
the fluid dry in our pens and brushes. Truly, a 
shriveled and terrible world to journey through! 

Yet life was far better than tolerable. Although 
the sun blistered,—blistered quick and sure and 
painfully like a mustard plaster,—it did not strike 
any traveler down. When we came out through 
the Indian Ocean, we had been told of a young 
gentleman who had sacrificed his life in a super- 
erogation of gallantry by raising his helmet in 
farewell to a lady at the wharves of Colombo. In 
the humid tropics fear of the sun is instinctive. 
But here in this dry open the sun showed no grave 
menace. And we were not oppressed; we drew 
breath with ease and satisfaction. If we were not 
excessively exhilarated by the quality of the 
weather, we were at least greatly amused. 

One day a diminutive whirlwind took life under 
our very feet, and went swishing to the east like a 
partridge whirring to new cover. 

““What’s that?” cried the artist, astounded. 

“A little willy-willy,” said the bushman. 

It was a strange phenomenon. Its force and 
activity were amazing; and the noise it made— 
the swish and hum and crackle of it—astonished 
us no less. We watched its erratic course. Its out- 
line was definite. Its path no man could guess. 
And it moved swiftly, occasionally stopping to 
spin like atop. It darted, it swerved, it circled. Had 
it returned upon its tracks—and there was no 
certainty that it would not immediately do so—we 
should have taken to our heels! It was so visible 
and small that, having short warning, we might 
have leaped aside and escaped—and a man would 
earnestly desire to elude it. It had a fearsome vio- 
lence: it caught up the twigs, it scattered the 
pebbles, it tore at the scrub, it gathered a cloud 
of dust. When at last it vanished, a thick red mist, 
high in the air, we laughed heartily at this comical 
little six-foot cyclone. 
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PUSS, THE FISHERMAN 


Tone English naturalist, Francis Buckland, 
once told a story of a fisherman of Portsmouth, 
England, whose cat, Puddles, emulated in 

his peculiar way the fishing skill of his master. 

Quoting the fisherman, Mr. Buckland said: 

He was the wonderfullest water cat as ever 
come.out of Pertsmouth Harbor, was Puddles. He 
used to go out a-fishin’ with me every night. Cold 
nights he would sit in my lap while I was a-fishin’ 
and poke his head out every now and then, or else 
I would wrap him up in the sail and make him lie 
quiet. He’d lay down on me when I was asleep, 
and if anyone come he’d swear a good one, and 
have the face off ’em if they went to touch me. 
And he’d never touch a fish, not even a little teeny 
pout, if I didn’t give it to him. I was obligated to 
take him out a-fishin’, or else he’d stand and yowl 
and marr till I went back and catched him by the 
poll.and shied him into the boat, and then he was 
quite happy. 

When it was fine he used to stick up at the bow 
of the boat and sit a-watchin’ the dogfish. They 
used to come alongside by the thousands at a time, 
and when they was thick all about he’d dive in and 
fetch ’em out, jammed in his mouth, just as if they 
was a parcel of rats. He looked terrible wild about 
the head when he come up out of the water with 
the fish in his teeth. 

I larnt him the water myself. One day, when he 
was a kitten, I took him down to the sea to wash 
him and brush the fleas out of him, and in a week 
he could swim after a feather or a cork. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL CONFECTIONERY 


NE Sunday a young man from the north of 
QO Scotland, while walking out with his sweet- 

heart, noticed over a doorway the sign, 
“Dairy and Confectioner.” Wishing to give the 
young lady a treat, the youth entered the shop and 
asked for chocolate creams. 

“I dinna sell chocolate creams on the Sabbath,” 
said the old lady behind the counter severely. 

“But ye selt sweeties to the woman that has just 
gane oot,” said the young fellow, who indeed had 
seen the transaction through the window. 

‘‘Ay, some ecclesiastical confectionery, but nae 
chocolate creams,” said the lady, and went on to 
explain: “Ecclesiastical confectionery is pepper- 
mint draps, pan draps and ginger lozengers, but 
nae chocolate creams.” 
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HE WABBLED 


“¢ OME out to our place to dinner to-night,” 
said the banker. 
“Pll be glad to,” said his friend. 

“Our girl,” said the banker, ‘is studying music—” 

“Oh, that reminds me. I’ve a very important en- 
gagement for to-night. Sorry, old man, but I can’t 
come.” 

“Can’t you? Too bad! Our oldest girl, as 1 was 
saying, is studying music in Chicago, and we’re 
awfully lonesome evenings.” 

“Oh, Pll cut that engagement and come any- 


way.” 
So ¢ 


ONOMATOPOEIA 


HEN an English daily paper reported that 

“The recipients of the medals were Ser- 

geant W. A. Norris, D.C. M., and Private 

A. Trichney, M. M., andtootompPUF. Medal 

.’ Mr. Punch remarked that “Private Trich- 

ney’s second distinction was awarded presumably 
for something extra good in the bombing line.” 





a summer spent in that little-known region en- | ‘ 
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“Jell-O makes me Dood!” 


“‘Now, Bobbie,’’ Betty says, ‘‘if you aren’t good I can’t give you another bite of 
Jell-O.’’ And Bobbie, suspecting mamma is listening but looking in the wrong direction 
for her, declares that Jell-O makes him good. However that may be, Bobbie and Betty like 


JELL- 


and as it is pure and wholesome, mamma gives it to them two or three times a week at 
least. One day when she asked Bobbie which Jell-O flavor he liked best he said, 
‘‘Raspberry, I guess, or mebbe Orange, or Strawberry, or Peach, or 
Lemon, or-Cherry, or Choc’lit—Oh, I guess I like all of ’em best.’’ 

Bobbie’s answer sums up the general experience, and that is 
why so many prudent housewives buy Jell-O by the dozen pack- 
ages instead of one or two ata time. An assortment of the seven 
different flavors can be secured in this way. 

The new Jell-O Book describes new things in Jell-O: Salads—beauty salads 
and plain ones—whips, knickknacks, and dainties of almost unlimited variety. 
Recipes for every-day desserts and salads are given first place in it, of course, 
and particularly the new things in fruity Jell-O desserts. It is the finest of all 


Jell-O Books. A copy will be sent to you free if you will send us your name 
and address. 


The seven pure fruit flavors in which Jell-O is made are: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each 10 cents, at any 
grocer’s or general storekeeper’s. 


The Price of Jell-O has Never been Raised! 


The pure fruit flavors are preserved in full 


strength by the air-tight waxed paper safety bags 
enclosing Jell-O inside the package. ‘These safety 
bags are tightly sealed by the wonderful machines 
that make them, put the Jell-O in them and enclose 
them, filled and sealed, in cartons which bear the 


word Jell-O in big red letters. 
a package 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 








THE PRESENT W.L.DOUGLAS FACTORY AT BROCKTON, Mas: 
WHERE bean d Ld ae tan tna ARE EMPLOYED. 
CAPACITY DAY - FLOOR SPACE 293,950 coh cl 

Tt ae op pom ie of W.L. Douglas Shoes at one 
would require S72 bed Cars, Making a Train 6% Miles tongs 
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“*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’? 


Re $3 $350 +4 $450 ss) ‘6 ‘7 & —~ 
You can Save Money by 
We W. L. Douglas 
Shoes. The Best Known & 
Shoes in the World. 


a Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 


Tes quality of W. L. Doug- 
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aT ORIGINAL PLEASANT ST. FACT 
Output 840 Pairs per Day 
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SPRING ST. FACTORY 





las product is guaranteed BOYS SHOES 
by more than 40 years experi- oy ot a 
ence in making fine shoes. $3 $2.50 $2 


The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 


ee Douglas name and the retail price is 
ped on the bott TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
x W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
1 venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
7 local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet, showing how to order shoes 
R by mail, postage free. 


President 
td W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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() the price stamped on 
P the bottom has not 


been erased or raised 
Copyright, W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
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Head Curator of Anthropology, United States National Museum. 
(Modern Ways in Ancient Times.) 


E. LESTER JONES 


Superintendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. (Blunt- 
ing the Teeth of the Sea.) 


WILBUR O. ATWATER 


Special Agent in Charge of the Nutrition Investigations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (The Scientific Value of Foods.) 


MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN 
AND TEMAIR 


Intimate Friend of the Gladstones. (Recollections of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone.) 


DAVID H. MOORE 


Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Veteran of the Union 
Army. (A Bullet That Did Its Duty.) 


CAPT. ELLSWORTH P. BERTHOLF 


Commandant of the United States Coast Guard. (Guarding Our Coast.) 


JACOB A. RIIS 


© UNDERWOOD 
Author and Lecturer. (The Iron Crown 
of Lombardy.) 


HENRY W. HENSHAW 


Noted Ornithologist. (Our Vanishing 
Birds.) 


© inter’t Fim service 











FRANKLIN HAMILTON 


Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. (Pirate Gold.) 


WILLIAM H. EOWAROS 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


SCHULTZ,unsurpassed 


as a writer of Indian tales, 
and the author, as Compan- 
ion readérs will recall, of The 
Gold Cache, On the Warpath, 
The Quest of the Fish-Dog 
Skin and other stirring stories, 
will be strikingly represented 
in the forthcoming volume by 
LONE BULL’S GREAT 
MISTAKE. It is the story of 
a self-willed Blackfoot who, 
because he was punished for 
breaking the tribal hunting 
laws, takes his family and goes 
to live with the Gros Ventres 
and later with the Crows. The 
exciting narrative tells of his 
varied misfortunes, of the ad- 
ventures that befell him and his 
young son and daughter and of his final restoration to his 
own people when they were endangered and he could help 
them. Mr. Schultz knows intimately the real character and 
the real customs of the old-time Indian, and a story from 
him is a revelation of a passing phase of our American life, 
as well as a tale full of color and adventure. 


J scrut WILLARD 


DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 


HELEN W. BANKS, 


whom readers will remember 
as the author of a number of 
short stories, the most recent 
of which was Mrs. Pepper 
Passes, has written her first 
serial for The Companion. It 
is THE HUB OF THE 
WHEEL, the story of the 
brave struggle of the Brewster 
youngsters —four orphans— 
to make both ends meet and to 
keep their little family together. 
It is an entertaining story that 
will be popular with boys and 
girls alike, for it has a most 
engaging set of characters. 





THE HUB OF THE WHEEL 


C. A. STEPHENS, whose name could not be omitted 
from an announcement of The Youth’s Companion without 
leaving both our readers and ourselves dissatisfied, has 
written for the 1918 volume an adventure serial, AHEAD 
OF THE FLAG. It takes its young heroes, and will take 
its readers, to Panama, to the Galapagos Islands and to 
Southern seas. It is filled with exciting scenes and adven- 
tures, and tells of thrilling moments when the great war 
came to places far from the European battlefields. 


RANDALL HOWARD is a writer new to The Com- 
panion, but one to be welcomed for his. ability to write 
exciting stories true to the life of the Far West. TOM 
TIGER, RANGE OUTLAW is the tale of a youth from 
the East who goes to a horse ranch and meets with a curi- 
ously baffling set of circumstances that leads to his friend- 
ship with the wild horse that gives the story its name. 


ORAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


SERIALS and STORY-GROUPS 





LONE BULL’S GREAT MISTAKE 





GRACE S. RICHMOND 
has a new serial for Companion 
readers. That announcement 
will bring a thrill of anticipa- 
tion to thousands who recall 
with delight her earlier tales. 
The serial to appear in 1918 is 
ANNE EXETER, astory that 
not only reveals the author’s 
gift for introducing her readers 
to charming people in inter- 
esting circumstances but also 
reflects the spirit of this time 
of patriotism and _ sacrifice. 
The tale, told with the delight- 
ful realism so characteristic of 
Mrs. Richmond’s work, con- 
cerns two families, the friend- 
ships and adventures of their 
young people, a boy’s brave 
fight against one of the most 
disheartening handicaps, and in particular the personality 
and problems of a most appealing heroine, Anne herself. — 


HOMER GREENE has written for the forthcoming 


volume a patriotic serial that is noteworthy even among 
this author’s many successful stories. The many readers of 
The Companion who remember The Flag and the serials 
that preceded it will find it hard to wait for Mr. Greene’s 
new story. It is called THE GUARDSMAN, and is a 
story of military life and the quarrel between Halpert 
McCormack and Benjamin Barriscale, the son of the owner 
of the big mills ; a quarrel that culminated in the bitter con- 
test for the lieutenancy, and the thrilling scene when it 
devolved upon the young officer to save the Barriscale 
mills at the very moment when his command of the com- 
pany was threatened by mutiny. It concerns itself with a 
phase of American life that cannot fail to be of extraordinary 
interest to everyone in these 
momentous days. 


DRAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 


—_— 


FRANK LILLIE POL- | 


LOCK, author of those cap- 
ital and popular Companion 
serials, Northern Diamonds, 
Black Gold, Wild Honey and 
The Crystal Hunters, will be 
represented in the forthcoming 
volume by THE WOODS- 
RIDER, a graphic tale of the 
open air. It tells of river 
pirates and of their dealings 
with a courageous and re- 
sourceful youngster. It is a 
boys’ story that others besides 
boys will revel in. 





a 


THE WOODS-RIDER 


JOSLYN GRAY, author of that fine story Reuben’s 
Portion, published in 1917, has written another story of 
strong character interest with a fresh, absorbing plot. It is 
BOUNCING BET, the tale of a girl who was so nicknamed 
because she happened to be large for her age. Her well-meant 
efforts on behalf of her blind friend involved the heroine in a 
lot of unforeseen trouble with Dr. Vande- 
grift, the charlatan who pretended to have 





ROE L. HENDRICK, long a Com- 
panion favorite, and the creator of the en- 
gaging and ingenious ‘‘ Melly,” will continue 
to tell of that youngster’s adventures and 
misadventures. In this new series ‘ Melly”’ 
exercises his talents and benevolence, not 
always with happy results, on a cow- 
chasing automobile, boxing roosters, the 
woes of a dilapidated horse and other 
things, including Belgian hares and Bella 
and her seven pups. 


AGNES MARY BROWNELL, 
author of The Fifer and of Great Posses- 
sions, is anew Companion contributor who 
writés with charm and skill. She will 
introduce our readers to the Spicer family. 
These stories constitute the homely chron- 
icle of an American family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spicer, Fanny, Jed and Evalina, and some 
of their friends. They are full of humanity, and rich in humor 
and appeal. There are eight tales in the series: 


The Thankful Spicers 

The Spicers’ Christmas Stockings 
The Lady Annette 

Mrs. Spicer Purchases a Silk Gown 


Fanny Loses Her Job 
Nettie’s Kind of Folks 

Mr. Spicer in the Title Rdle 
Fanny Accepts a Position 








A SUCCESSFUL EFFORT 
(A “ Melly’: Story) 


an eye cup that would restore sight, and 
with her own good friend, Mr. Meadowcroft, 
the principal of the high school. The reader 
is sure to like the unusual heroine, and to 
find her various dilemmas amusing as well 
as interesting. At the same time he cannot 
fail to sympathize heartily with her good, 
if not always well-advised, intentions. The 
serial is a penetrating study of girl nature, 
as well as a good story. 


ROBERT YOCUM, who “never had 
a dull day ’’ in his twenty years as a Wash- 
ington Guide, will continue the series that 
was begun in the present volume with such 
tales as Butterball and Caught in a Sub- 
terranean Maelstrom. These stories take 
their material fromi many corners of the 
country and are full of exciting incident and 
good humor. They tell, among other things, 
about a Californian’s adventure with a mountain lion and 
some karakul sheep; of what young Hurd saw on a certain 
moonlight night; of the Mexican boy and his two baths; and 
of the grizzly bear from California. Some of the titles are: 


An Adventure with Fur Sheep 
Mozo 


Old Blunderhead 
Do Boa Constrictors Whistle? 
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A. STEPHENS, indispensable to any Companion 

( Announcement these many years, will contribute 

® generously to the 1918 list of short stories, as well as 

to the list of serials announced else- 

where. Some of the tales that will 

continue the Stephens tradition are: 

Addo’s Queer Courtship, Little Emi- 

grants from a Far Country, Our Guest 

Who Had Been in Jail, The Rose- 
Quartz Spring and Bethesda. 


Drawn BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 


JAMES WEBER LINN will return 
in the new volume with three highly 
entertaining tales: When Santa Claus 
Came Riding,—which tells how the 
cowboys entertained Calista,— The 
Rivals and The Last of the Maynards, 
a football story for boys and girls. 


ALBERT W. TOLMAN is to con- 
tinue writing for Companion readers 
his fascinating stories of adventure. 
Mr. Tolman’s stories are always note- 
worthy for the vigor and the vividness 
of scene and incident. Some of the 

titles for 1918 are: Roping a Runaway, Dr. Dickinson’s 
Prescription and Five Rounds Gone. 


FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS, a time-tested veteran 
among our writers, and a story-teller always to be depended 
upon for a stirring and picturesque tale, will contribute a 
number of stories. Among them are A Double Rescue and 
The Right Hand. 


GRACE MARGARET GALLAHER, who has brought 
much pleasure to Companion readers, will tell, in The 
Sophomore Genius, how a girl’s brilliant career preceded a 
revelation that she was a ‘‘mere mortal”’ after all. 


CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES, the chronicler of Mr. 
Ballin’s picturesque adventures, and the author of well- 
remembered Companion 
tales of rugged characters 
amid novel scenes and 
humorous or exciting in- 
cidents, will tell of The 
Honorable Retirement of 
Constable Nehemiah Cax- 
ton; and in Major’s Suc- 
cessor he will have some- 
thing more to say of Mr. 
Ballin. 


DRAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 


BETH B. GILCHRIST, 
author of The Mixing Bowl, 
and of many well-liked 
shorter stories, will please 
our girl readers—and es- 
pecially those inclined to 
be stout—with The Hill- 
toppers, 
Sally and how she became 
reconciled to her ample figure. Miss Gilchrist will also have 
in the new volume at least one other story, The Desert Island. 





THE THANKFUL SPICERS 


SHORT STORIES 





ANNE EXETER 


which is about - 














ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER, a “stand-by”’ whose seri- 
als and short stories have long given pleasure to Companion 
readers, will contribute at least two characteristic tales: The 
Night Attack, a story of the Plattsburg 
training camp, and Bannard, a St. 
Timothy’s story. 


ELSIE SINGMASTER is one of the 
leading American writers of short sto- 
ries; and she is a Companion favorite. 
In the new volume she will appear with 
The Music Lesson, which tells what 
happened when Susannah Kuhns, who 
had always wanted to study singing, 
unavailingly offered that privilege to 
her daughter Louisa. 





WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 
has written for the new volume Serv- 
ice, a fine story of the training camps. 


ROE L. HENDRICK, as is announced 
elsewhere, will continue to recount 
the strange adventures of the engaging 
‘*Melly.’’ And there will also be other 
stories that show that favorite contributor at his pleasing 
and natural best. Some of the titles are: Investing a Sur- 
plus, A Night in “‘The Ark,’’ A Difficult Climb, Reforming 
Redbird, A Successful Effort, 
Bella’s Coming and Going, The 
Joys of Preparation and Little 
Deeds of Kindness. 


ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


E. E. HARRIMAN, whowrites 
of Western scenes and people 
with all the breeziness and 
good humor that those sub- 
jects deserve, will, in 1918, give 
our readers at least four new 
stories: Katie Connolly’s Wit, 
Black Dan’s Habit, Goodby 
Ephraim and Beating the Trin- 
ity. All of the stories will be 
highly characteristic of their 
author’s manner. 








CHARLES A. HOYT, who 
introduced Companion readers 
to Uncle Nate, will contribute 
four of his vigorous and realistic stories: An Adventure on 
a Pent Road, Trapped, Solid Gold and The Cloudburst. 





THE GREEN CUPBOARD 


BERTHA HELEN CRABBE has written for the new 
volume The Green Cupboard, another of her delightfully 
human short stories. 


MAUD MARY BROWN, author of The Intolerance of Ann, 
In Quest of Beauty and other Companion stories that have 
revealed a strong grasp of feminine character, maintains 
that standard with The Idler and Beginning With Mother. 


CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON, a veteran writer for The 
Companion, contributes two powerful and picturesque tales 
of adventure in Scared and Making a ‘‘Good Indian.”’ 


A GROUP of SPECIAL STORIES 


HE COMPANION has an unusual announcement to make. From time to time during the coming year its readers 

may expect a special treat in the form of a story of extra length and of exceptionally striking quality. Each story in 

the group will cover approximately two pages of the paper, each will be of highly individual flavor and effectiveness, 
and each will be generously illustrated. Some of the titles in this special group of long stories are: 


DRAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 


BOUNDARY CAMP By C. A. Stephens 


THE DEAD MAN’S CHEST 





A story of adventure in the Maine woods, 

told by a Companion favorite, and intro- 

ducing again the boys of the Old Home 
arm. 


MANCHE By Zay C. Philbrook 
How Janey, a ranch girl, allowed her pet 
horse to go to help win the war. A story 
of pronounced appeal and power. 


SHIPMATES By Joseph Pettee Copp 


A navy story, full of excitement and 
humor, told by one who knows the life at 
first hand. 


GRIT SMITH By Charles Askins 


A story of Texas farming, with a hero ap- 
propriately named Grit, and with stirring 
incidents. 





THE BISHOP’S COADJUTOR 
By Mabel Earle 


A story of unusual interest and charm, in 
which a bishop and a small girlin the 





By John M. Phillips 


The boys in this story imagined them- 
selves the heroes of romance; and sud- 
denly they were all plunged into the midst 
of actual and exciting adventure. 


THE PATHWAY OF THE FLAMES 
By Alexander Hull 

An exciting story of a forest fire and its 
hard lesson to the young men who set it. 

THE TROOP DOG By Louis Dodge 
A story of a brave dog, hostile Indians 
and endangered soldiers. 

THE GIRL FROM THE “YOUNG 

WOMEN’S” By Winifred Kirkland 


How a young girl, studying art in the 
city, brings a new lease of life to the'family 
with whom she lives. Acharming human 
document.” 


EL CABALLO BLANCO 
By George Du Bose Sears 








course of a stagecoach journey meet with 
adventures and perform good works. 





TOM TIGER, RANGE OUTLAW 





Another Texas story, picturesque and ap- 
pealing. The real hero of it is a horse. 
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“eR The Editorial Page 6° “SR The Department Pages 26 


The editorial articles in The Companion are designed to 
stimulate thought and to provide the material for it. They 
are the work of a number of highly trained minds and may 
therefore be taken as representative of the best thought 
on the subjects with which they deal. Those subjects range 
from questions of immediate political interest to topics of 
general human interest. The treatment is always open- 
minded and non-partisan; the only propaganda that The 
Companion desires to spread is that of sound and hopeful 
Americanism. The discussion 
of the various phases of the 


The Companion prints no description of the making of an ey until 
it has examined a working model or its mater no receipt that it has 
not tested, no vocational article that it does not know to be founded on 
actual experience—in short, no information that has not come from 
experts and stood the test of thorough expert examination. 


The Family Page 


As is fitting for the year 1918, the first purpose of the 
Family Page will be to help the American family to meet 
successfully the abnormal and 
trying conditions that the 





war is especially enlightening, 
for it is contributed by writers 
of authority who are making 
a close study of the military 
and political problems. An 
intelligent reader of The Com- 
panion’s Editorial Page is 
sure to be well informed about 
the currents of contemporary 
opinion and action, and to be 
imbued with the forward-look- 
ing spirit that animates the 
best of American life. 


@ 


THE- YOUTHS COMPANION 
HOME: CALENDAR 
PrlOl8 


SUN | MON | TUES} WED} v.c. | FRE | SAT 


sassy JANUARY —1918 ‘ 


great war brings. Questions of 
food, of clothing, of produc- 
tion, of conservation, of wise 
and economical use of avail- 
able resources—all these The 
Companion will treat on the 
Family Page in timely articles 
carefully prepared and tested. 
At the same time the ordinary 
activities and interests of the 
family will not be neglected. 
There will be games for amus- 
ing the younger children; the 
newest devices in dressmaking, 


& 





Current Events and ay SE 6 7 
Nature and Science oye fe 13-14 


‘| 20 21 
Most useful to all readers 

who are alert to the impor- 
tant happenings in the world 
of affairs and in the world of 
science are these two depart- 
ments. The incidents that make 
history are sifted out, week by 
week ; the chronicle of the sig- 
nificant new discoveries and 
inventions is thorough and au- 
thentic. Of special value has 
been the weekly summary of 
the progress of the war; from 
August, 1914, this column has 
supplied a continuous, accurate 
and comprehensive record. 




















The Health Article 


To the fathers and mothers 
who read The Companion the 
weekly health article is a cher- 
ished institution. This article, 
which is written by a physician 
of distinction. and authority, 
treats various phases of illness 
and of hygiene, and, without 
encroaching upon the province 
of the family doctor, offers 
practical suggestions for the 
guidance of parents. 


hung upon the wall. 


The Miscellany Pages 


Charming poems, little sto- 
ries with a moral, entertaining 
and touching anecdotes, brief 
tales of exciting adventure, 
picturesque bits of description, 
clever drawings that are sure 
to amuse, and humorous char- 
acter sketches—all are to be 
found in the miscellany pages 
of The Companion, which 
have long proved to be one 
of the most popular depart- 


witty aphorism. 





bud 3 4 5 


27 28 29 30 31 


Old Frieads are best: yet, as the Swit 
Mahe New Ones, too, of Time may leave you Nene. 


The Youth’s Companion 
BOSTON, MASS. 





The Companion Calendar for the 
coming year, like its predecessors, 
will be both useful and beautiful. The 
general form remains the same as 
before, and there is the same unusu- 
ally convenient arrangement of infor- 
mation. For the ornamentation our 
artists have produced a handsome 
design —in gray, orange and gold— 
that suggests the Italian Renaissance. 


The Calendar proper, consisting of a pad 
of twelve sheets 23, x 334 inches in size, is 
mounted on a heavy cardboard, 43 x 53 
inches, that is decorated as described above. 
A support attached at the back allows the 
Calendar to rest firmly on a desk or table; 

_ or the support can be folded and the Calendar 


Each sheet of the pad carries the calendar 
of the month in plain, large figures, and in 
smaller type on the margin the calendar of 
the month that precedes and of the month 
that follows. Each sheet is decorated with a 
seasonable design and also carries a wise or 


The Calendar will be given to all new sub- 
scribers, and to all old subscribers who renew 
their subscriptions for 1918. 


with more articles on drafting 
patterns ; suggestions for train- 
ing the children as well as for 
making them strong and well; 
plans for the house, the barn, 
the farm animals; and every 
month the famous Companion 
Receipts, gathered from all 
over the world and tested in 
our,own kitchen. 


910 11 12 
16 17 18 19 
23 24 25 26 


jit Years run. 


The Boys’ Page 


. In the Boys’ Page for next 
year will appear a great number 
of attractive things like the 
following: winter games of 
the Indians; articles telling 
how to make scores of inter- 
esting and attractive objects ; 
more of the fascinating and 
unusual baseball articles that 
tell, with pictures, the finer 
points as well as the funda- 
mentals of the national game; 
a group of natural - history 
papers of peculiar accuracy 
and interest ; a series on giving 
first aid in cases of emergency ; 
many new and delightful in- 
door pastimes ; suggestions for 
earning money; nutting; the 
latest information about post- 
age stamps; articles that tell 
about fishing, hunting and 
camping, and about skate sail- 
ing ; novel games for outdoors ; 
some articles that will give new 
light on the game of tennis ; and 
many things made peculiarly 
interesting and valuable by the 
present war-time conditions. 


_ The Girls’ Page 


The aim of the Girls’ Page 
is to provide all possible in- 
terest, pleasure and practical 
help for girl readers of The 








ments of the paper. 


The Children’s Page 


For the eager eyes of children of ten years or less—and 
for their entertainment and instruction through the agency 
of their parents, teachers and older brothers and sisters— 
The Companion has a page that never fails to bring delight. 
In writing to us about it, as so many of them do, our young 
friends often call it ‘‘the surprise page,’’ on account of the 
variety and freshness of its many attractions. The Children’s 
Page has many illustrated stories and ballads of the fanciful 
kind that appeals to the small child’s imagination; stories 
of the animal world and of the realm of fairies; poems suit- 
able for declamations in school; humorous pictures and 
verses; puzzles and games; and occasionally music and 
simple plays. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 














Companion between the ages 

of twelve and twenty. During 
the coming months its material will be planned to cover so 
wide a range of subjects that no one will find her special 
taste or talent or interest neglected. In addition to articles 
on stitchery and other fancywork there will be suggestions 
for remodeling clothes at home and for making at moderate 
cost the newest dress trimmings and accessories. Needle- 
work ideas for the younger girls will not be omitted. 

There will also be practical articles on Sunday-school 
teaching, games and ideas for entertainments, light cookery 
receipts having a flavor of economy, and little poems that 
lend themselves to framing for the home wall or for gifts. 
Pin-money plans will continue to appear from time to 
time. A special attraction will be a thoughtful series on 
home-making, addressed to thoughtful girls by a woman 
who thoroughly knows the subject that she treats. 
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Columbia Grafonola. oo agen 
Price $200 






Prices in Canada 
plus dutv 


x 


2 n th . Its wondrous organ is now deéad, but if you ever 


_X listened to that famous instrument, you have felt its very 
(Y th 0 | "| wizardry —thunderous, overwhelming billows of sound 
ig id : dying away to the merest echo, then swelling again in 

f Rh + P a glorious wave of music. | 
a rim You-have marveled at this absolute perfection of tone 


control in every great organ you have heard. 


oe 


While volume of sound is determined by the number and character of 
pipes employed yet the secret of the delicate gradations of tone lies in 
the swell-box—in shutters that open and close at the player's will. 


Only the Columbia Grafonola is equipped with the same device 
for tone control. Shutters that open and close and make it possible 
for you to play the world’s great music with the depth of expression 
that it deserves. 


It isin these perfections of tone—the very heart of music—that 
this masterful instrument stands supreme; tone is the heart of your 
Columbia Grafonola. : 


Look for the ‘music note’’ trade mark—the mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola 





Grafonola’ 








